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SCIENCE  TEACHEH 


A  SCHOLARSHIP  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUR  STUDENTS 


from  graduating  classes  with  as  few  as  two  stu¬ 
dents,  and  as  many  as  eleven  hundred.  There  is 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

In  the  past  three  years  every  one  of  the  winners 
and  more  than  500  Science  Talent  Search  contest¬ 
ants  who  received  honorable  mention  were  offered 
scholarships  by  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Science  Talent  Search  is  conducted  by 
Science  Clubs  of  America.  Westinghouse  sponsors 
and  makes  it  financially  possible  as  a  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  science  in  America. 

Examinations  will  be  held  December  1.  M^il 
coupon  for  full  information.  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


The  creative  scientists  of  tomorrow— the  men  and 
women  who  will  add  to  the  world’s  advancement 
through  science— are  among  the  boys  and  girls  now 
in  your  classrooms. 

Through  the  Fourth  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  you  have  the  opportunity  to  help  them 
toward  their  goal. 

Forty  boys  and  girls,  selected  on  a  competitive 
basis,  will  be  invited  to  the  Science  Talent  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Washington,  D.  C.  with  all  expenses  paid. 
They  will  share  in  $11,000  in  scholarship  awards 
ranging  from  $100  to  $2400. 

They  will  attend  scientific  lectures,  visit  places 
of  interest,  meet  famous  scientists.  Winners  come 


lOuse 


Science  Clube  of  America 

171»  N  St.,  N.W.,  Waahington  •,  D.  C. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  arranfe  to  hare  my  abler  seniors  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Science  Talent  Search.  I  hare 
(Number)  students  who  may  take  the  examination. 


(Please  Tjrpe  or  Print) 


Name 


BOOK  THIS  NEW  MOVIE 
FOR  YOUR  SCIENCE  CLASSES 


PosiUon 


*'SCIINTISTS  FOR  TOMORROW,"  a  16-mm.  sound 
motion  plcturo  shows  how  tho  Sclonco  Tnlont 
Soorch  Is  conductod.  Runs  30  mlnutos.  Lounod 
froo  through  School  Sorvico,  Wostinghouso  Eloc.  A 
Mfg.  Company,  306  Fourth  Avo.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 


School  Address 
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Our  Profession 

Gives  Us  Strength 


Every  Activity 

Changes  Our  Status 


Only  a  Wide  View 
Is  a  Wise  View 


Characteristics  Are 
In  Blood  Stream 


United,  We  Can 
Achieve  More 
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F\ith  in  oneself  as  a  potential  instrument  for  good  cannot  be  separated  from 
a  faith  in  the  profession  to  which  one  belongs.  No  teacher  can  long  survive  ‘ 
as  a  trae  teacher  except  as  her  strength,  her  skill,  and  her  vision  are  constantly 
refreshed,  redirected,  and  revivified  through  the  ties  that  connect  her  with  her 
work.  As  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  we  acknowledge  obligations  to  our 
nation,  to  its  children,  to  the  citizenry,  and  to  our  profession.  We  believe  that  our 
hands  fashion  the  cornerstone  upon  which  this  nation  stands.  We  admit  that 
because  we  mould  youth  our  ministrations  transcend  in  importance  the  work  of  all 
other  groups.  We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  service  than  the  careful  and  thought¬ 
ful  process  of  guiding  children  toward  intellectual,  civic,  moral,  and  ethical  goals. 
Our  obligation  to  others  we  see  clearly.  But  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  our 
obligation  to  our  profession. 

$ 

As  THIS  MESSAGE  IS  BEING  WRITTEN,  numerous  local  Committees  are  meeting  to 
prepare  data  and  to  initiate  movements  calculated  to  produce  better  salary  sched¬ 
ules,  better  teaching  conditions,  better  instructional  materials,  and  better  public 
relations.  Whether  or  not  we  live  in  those  communities,  we,  in  our  professional 
capacities,  will  be  affected.  At  this  moment,  several  county  associations  are  con¬ 
ducting  institutes,  designed  to  disseminate  new  practices  and  to  stimulate  thought. 
In  Trenton,  teachers  representing  the  whole  state  are  meeting  to  plan  legislation 
of  paramount  importance  to  every  teacher,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  a 
four-hour  Executive  Committee  meeting  that  will  make  decisions  ranging  from 
the  defense  of  a  tenure  teacher  deprived  of  her  position,  to  the  planning  of  an 
Annual  Convention.  And  in  Washington  tireless  effort  is  being  devoted  by  our 
representatives  to  shape  national  legislation,  to  investigate  alleged  discriminatory 
practices  affecting  teachers  in  politically-dominated  cities,  to  secure  a  place  at  the 
peace  table  for  education,  and  to  improve  regional  educational  conditions  that 
equally  handicap  children  and  our  growing  profession. 

Inasmuch  as  each  of  us  is  a  member  of  tbe  teaching  profession,  and  inasmuch 
as  our  profession  is  affected  by  community,  county,  state,  and  national  activities, 
it  seems  axiomatic  that  only  a  wide  view  can  be  a  wise  view.  Since,  in  most  cases, 
there  are  four  limbs  on  our  professional  tree,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
nourish  all  of  them.  A  tree  that  sends  all  its  sustenance  into  one, branch  soon 
grows  out  of  balance. 

The  professional  thing  is  for  each  teacher  to  join  his  local,  county,  state,  and 
national  organizations,  or  as  many  of  the  four  as  exist  in  his  vicinity.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  thing  is  for  each  teacher  to  send  his  individual  strength,  through  his 
membership  and  through  his  activities,  pulsing  through  the  main  branches  of  his 
profession.  The  blended  stream  of  service  that  returns  to  him,  through  the  artery 
of  his  membership,  truly  transforms  him  into  a  member  of  the  profession.  The 
characteristics  of  a  profession,  biologically  speaking,  are  found  in  the  blood 
stream  that  nourishes  both  the  profession  and  the  members  that  compose  it. 

High  as  our  individual  purposes  and  ideals  may  be,  they  fail  to  effect  lasting 
and  sweeping  achievements  until  all  those  with  similar  interests  and  viewpoints 
band  together.  It  is  only  because  New  Jersey  teachers  have  done  the  professional 
thing  and  have  formed  a  united  group  that  the  long-desired  plan  to  revise  the 
system  of  State  school  finance  now  has  a  definite  chance  for  success.  There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  education  will  receive  its  greatest  contribution  of  a  genera¬ 
tion — because  we  have  done  the  professional  thing  on  a  state  level,  Lrt’s  try 
it  on  all  levels. 

Sincerely, 

CL  _ 

Prtsident. 
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We  Are  Deeply  Affected  by  National  Problems. 
County  Polls  Reflect  Association  Harmony. 
Threads  of  Convention  Lead  Rack  to  Pupils. 


At  one  time  it  may  have 
been  difficult  for  us  to 
see  the  effect  of  national 
and  international  events 
on  our  status  as  teachers  in  our  local  communities.  At 
that  time  many  of  us  may  not  have  seen  clearly  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  education  association  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  teachers. 

If  that  time  ever  existed,  surely  it  has  passed.  There 
certainly  is  no  teacher  today  who  does  not  perceive  that 
local  and  state  educational  problems  are  linked  indis¬ 
solubly  with  conditions  that  must  be  attacked  on  a 
national  scale.  Living  conditions  of  one  group  of  people 
in  one  section  of  the  country  cannot  rise  high  above 
the  living  conditions  of  people  in  another  section  of  the 
country  without  dangerous  stresses  and  strains  becom¬ 
ing  evident.  In  like  manner,  differences  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  the  status  of  teachers  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  like  elastic  bands  that 
stretch  but  by  nature  are  more  inclined  to  bring  the 
separate  elements  more  closely  together. 

In  other  words,  the  status  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey 
cannot  rise  much  higher  until  the  status  of  teachers 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  is  advanced. 

In  this  sense,  the  only  organization  that  is  capable 
of  increasing  the  potential  growth  limits  of  education 
in  New  Jersey  is  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  scope  of  the  NEA’s  work  and  responsibilities 
has  grown  tremendously  in  recent  years.  It  is  the  only 
educational  agency  equipped  to  guide  plans  for  educa¬ 
tional  reconversion,  to  study  national  trends  and  data, 
to  direct  legislation  on  veteran  education  and  postwar 
educational  use  of  military-owned  equipment.  It  has 
met  the  problem  of  reserving  certain  radio  wave-lengths 
for  educational  use.  It  has  obtained  added  time  for 
consideration  of  compulsory  military  training  bills.  It 
has  insinuated  its  influence  in  innumerable  areas. 

To  continue  its  work,  it  needs  and  deserves  more 
members.  New  Jersey’s  last  year’s  membership  of  8,977 
in  the  NEA  should  be  increased  to  17,000,  if  New  Jersey 
teachers  wish  to  share  proportionately  with  other  states 
in  the  work  that  must  be  performed  on  the  national  level. 

The  main  obstacles  to  progress  are  always  inertia, 
the  tendency  to  let  pet  peeves  and  personal  differences  in¬ 


^EA  Requires 
Your  Support 


terfere  with  the  larger  good,  and  the  iiisinclinalion  to 
dig  a  little  more  deeply  into  our  p«K;ketbooks. 

Let’s  overcome  each  of  these  obstacles! 


★  ★  ★ 


County  Votes  '*^**«^ 

Show  Harmony  Association  has 

achieved,  through  a 
whole-hearted  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State, 
the  harmony  of  organization  that  is  always  a  concomitant 
of  efficient  service,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every 
county  this  year  chose  its  representatives  in  uncontested 
elections. 

Selei-ted  unanimously  by  the  county  organizations 
were  21  members  of  the  State  Nominating  Committee, 
seven  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  from  each  of 
14  counties. 

The  Association  is  indeed  fortunate  that,  in  times 
that  demand  the  full  attention  and  active  labor  of  every 
member,  it  is  able  to  proceed  towards  its  goals  without 
the  dispersion  of  attention  that  bitterly-contested  elec¬ 
tions  always  engender. 


★  ★ 

The  Ninetieth  .  Annual 
Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  open  in  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  November  9  with  a  rich  tradition 
of  professional  stimulation  and  inspiration  behind  it  and 
three  days  of  enriching  experiences  immediately  before  it. 

The  committee  that  arranged  the  program  has  built 
a  convention  around  the  needs  and  desires  of  New  Jersey 
teachers.  No  effort  has  been  spared  in  securing  sig¬ 
nificant  speakers  whose  ability  to  probe  deeply  into  cur¬ 
rent  controversial  subjects  is  of  the  highest  order. 
Affiliated  groups,  with  their  usual  effectiveness,  have  ob¬ 
tained  speakers  well  qualified  to  trace  the  threads  of  the 
theme  “Education — Our  Job”  into  departmentalized  fields. 

And  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  attend'  w  ill  carry 
the  threads  back  to  their  pupils. 


★ 

It  Makes  Its 
Ninetieth  Bow 
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All  Twenty-one  Counties  Now  Are  Formed  Doubled  Membership 
To  Steer  Campaign  for  Greater  State  Aid  Is  NEA  Goal  Sought 


Organization  of  County  Educational  Planning  Commissions  has  been  com-  In  1944-45  Campaign 

pleted  in  all  of  New  Jerseys  21  counties,  according  to  Dr.  Frederick  L,  Hipp,  ^ 

N.J.E.A,  staff  member  on  full-time  loan  to  the  New  jersey  Educational 
Planning  Commission. 

The  efforts  of  the  newly -organized  county  committees  will  l)e  directed 
specifically  toward  the  enlightenment 


of  citizens  regarding  the  need  of 
greater  State  support  of  schools.  To 
achieve  its  ends,  each  commission  will 
use  speakers,  news  releases,  and  radio 
programs.  Growing  out  of  the  county 
commissions,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
miniature  local  commissions. 

The  chairmen  and  the  counties  they 
represent  are  John  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Atlantic; 
John  Borg,  Bergen;  John  Ward,  Bur¬ 
lington;  Judge  Clifford  A.  Baldwin, 
Camden;  Raymond  L.  Errickson,  Cape 
May;  Lawrence  Kimball,  Cumberland; 
Wadsworth  C  r  e  s  s  e,  Gloucester; 
(Charles  A.  Brown,  Hudson;  F.  Bruce 
Morgan,  Hunterdon;  Judge  James  S. 
Turp,  Mercer;  George  Smith,  Middle¬ 
sex;  Judge  Alton  V.  Evans,  Mon¬ 
mouth;  Senator  Frank  D.  Abell, 
Morris;  (ierald  J.  Eshleman,  Ocean; 
Ralph  E.  Bentley,  Passaic;  Dr.  Paul 
E.  Carleton,  Salem;  Frederick  W. 
Hall.  Somerset;  Robert  H.  Lee.  Sussex; 
Dr.  William  Bigelow,  Union;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Kilpatrick,  Warren. 


N.  J.  Schoolwonien  Announce 
New  Group  of  Club  Officers 

The  New  Jersey  Schoolwomen’s 
Gub  recently  chose  as  its  officers  Sarah 
L.  Perry,  president,  Trenton;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  R.  Wright,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  East  Orange;  H.  Myrtle  Hum¬ 
mer,  second  vice  president,  Trenton; 
Elizabeth  M.  Fuhrmann,  past  presi¬ 
dent,  Trenton;  Kate  McAuliffe,  treas¬ 
urer,  East  Orange;  Sally  Danzis,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Newark;  and 
(dara  J.  Ellsworth,  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Trenton. 

Elected  trustees  were  Sadie  Lipson, 
East  Orange;  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Peter¬ 
son,  Penns  Grove;  Janet  D.  Riddick, 
East  Orange;  and  Harriet  L.  Totten, 
Summit. 


Call  Upon 
Your  Association 

1.  For  individual  or  group 
consultation  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of 
New  Jersey  teachers. 

2.  For  assistance  in  planning 
salary  campaigns. 

3.  For  legal  assistance  to 
rectify  injustices  against 
teachers. 

4.  For  assistance  in  setting  up 
a  local  public  relations  pro- 

.  gram. 

5.  For  help  in  developing  a 
group  or  community  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  program. 

6.  For  consultation  and  as¬ 
sistance  on  any  problem  or 
situation  confronting  teach¬ 
ers. 

Write,  phone  or  call  in  per¬ 
son:  The  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Stacy-Trent 

Hotel,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey. 

Phone  9179. 


The  NEA  suggested  quota  of  17,000 
New  Jersey  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  for  the  year 
1944-45  was  accepted  as  a  goal  by  the 
N.J.E.A.  Executive  Committee  during 
its  meeting  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
on  October  13. 

The  accepted  <]uota  calls  for  almost 
a  one-hundred  percent  increase  over 
last  year’s  NEA  membership  total  of 
8,977  members.  To  attain  the  goal, 
approximately  two  of  every  three  New 
Jersey  teachers  must  be  successfully 
solicited  as  members. 

The  emphasis  on  greater  member¬ 
ship  is  part  of  the  NEA’s  Five-Year 
Program,  and  aims  at  an  800,000  mem- 
l>ership  for  the  National  Association 
hv  1949. 


Clansrooni  Teachers  Enrolled 
During  Year  6,760  Members 

Chairmen  for  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers’  Luncheon  at  the  N.J.E.A.  Con¬ 
vention  were  announced  by  President 
Helen  P.  Sutton  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Association's  Executive  Committee 
on  Septeml)er  30  in  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel. 

The  Enrollment  Committee  reported 
that  6,7(»0  New  Jersey  elementary 
teachers  had  joined  the  Association 
last  year,  of  whom  2,116  were  teachers 
in  the  southern  area  of  the  state. 


Dr,  Dugan  Will  W'ork  as  Field  Worker  in  Two-Months* 
Campaign  Coordinated  with  NEA  Membership  Drive 

October  16  and  will  coordinate  his  ef- 


Ralph  McConnell  Represents 
National  Principals  in  State 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Principals  of  the  NEA 
have  again  selected  Ralph  C.  McCon¬ 
nell,  principal  of  Atlantic  City’s  Texas 
Avenue  School,  as  their  New  Jersey 
state  representative. 


Dr.  John  E.  Dugan,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Secondary  Teachers’ 
Association  and  formerly  vice  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Princeton  High  School  and 
principal  of  Haddon  Heights  High 
School,  has  been  employed  by  the 
N.J.E.A.  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  next  two 
months.  All  funds  for  his  employ¬ 
ment  are  contributed  by  the  NEA. 

The  need  for  a  field  worker  in  New 
Jersey  was  stressed  by  both  Mrs. 
Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  State  NEA  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  NEA 
first  vice  president,  during  the  Septem¬ 
ber  26  meeting  of  the  Core  Committee 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
State  and  National  Associations. 

Dr.  Dugan  began  his  new  work  on 


forts  with  the  NEA  membership  drive. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  financial  assistance  when : 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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^neeeUtH  ^  ^ancuicU 

AN  AMERICAN  PROFESSION 


by  John  E.  Dugan 
NEA  Field  Worker 

Frkedom  of  Education  is  a  birthright 
and  tradition  as  American  and  funda¬ 
mental  as  Freedom  of  Speech,  from 
which  it  stems.  In  fact.  Freedom  of 
Speech  today  cannot  function  without 
its  basic  educational  f<»undation. 

Freedom  of  Education  implies  more 
than  a  system  of  free  public  schools. 
It  implies  that  the  schools  shall  he  free 
from  extraneous  and  self-seeking  influ¬ 
ences,  that  they  shall  be  guided  by 
aims  and  ideals  established  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis.  This  in  turn  implies  a 
professional  group  which  can  set  up 
and  maintain  such  aims  and  ideals. 

The  American  Bar  Associaticm  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  al¬ 
ready  have  denumstrated  how  an 
American  organization  can  establish 
and  maintain  American  professional 
standards. 

An  American  Profession 

Amerir  an  Education  needs  the  same 
sort  of  leadership.  It  needs  a  profession 
which  is  truly  American  American  in 
that  it  represents  the  profession 
throughout  the  whole  nation  rather 
than  one  section  or  group.  It  also  must 
lw‘  American  in  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  profession  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

With  such  support  an  organization 


can  represent  the  profession  before 
the  court  of  public  opinion  strongly 
enough  to  secure  sanction  and  support 
for  the  professional  aims,  ideals,  and 
procedures  which  it  sets  up.  But  it  can 
do  this  only  with  strong  national  sup¬ 
port  from  an  American  profession. 

Can  the  Nati«)nal  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Ignited  States  exert  such 
professional  leadership,  and  does  it 
deserve  such  support?  Let  us  look  at . 
the  record  and  the  future. 

Membership 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  a  membership  of  almost  300,000. 
It  now  is  vigorously  pressing  a  mem- 
l*ership  drive  which  aims  for  half  a 
million  members  by  1946  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  by  1948;  because 
it  knows  that  the  greater  its  member¬ 
ship.  the  greater  its  influence.  No  other 
educational  organization  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  that  even  remotely  approaches 
these  figures.  It  is  a  firm  foundation 
upon  which  to  build. 

Program 

riie  National  Education  Ass(»ciation 
has  been  an  im|M)rtant  factor  in  every 
forward-looking  educational  movement 
since  its  organization.  Today  it  is 
working  to  strengthen  the  services  of 
the  schools  toward  winning  the  war, 
to  secure  for  Education  a  place  at  the 
Peace  Table  and  in  the  Post-War  set¬ 


up.  It  is  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  which  seeks  to  keep  these  aims 
l>efore  the  public  and  to  secure  prestige 
and  support  for  the  profession. 

New  Jersey's  Contribution 

New  Jersey  can  be  proud  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  N.  E.  A.  leadership,  as 
evidenced  by  the  elections  at  this  year’s 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Pittsburgh. 
Mary  U.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth,  former 
President  of  the  N.  J.  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  was  elected  First 
Vice-President  of  the  N.  E.  A.;  another 
New  Jersey  representative  was  elected 
P’irst  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
of  Secondary  Teachers  of  the  N.  E.  A.; 
and  Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  former 
President  of  the  N.  J.  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  elected  N.  E.  A.  State 
Director  for  New  Jersey. 

But  New  Jersey  ’s  record  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  N.  E.  A.  was  not  so  good. 
As  of  May  31,  1944,  we  stood  26th 
among  the  states.  47%  of  Delaware’s 
teachers  were  members,  and  44%  of 
Pennsylvania’s  teachers  were  mem- 
l»ers;  but  New  Jersey  teachers  had  a 
membership  of  only  29%. 

We  can  do  better! 

Your  membership  and  your  influence 
in  persuading  others  to  join  this  Amer¬ 
ican  professional  movement  can  be  an 
important  contribution.  Will  you  do 
your  part  for  an  American  profession 
of  teaching? 


Have  You 


Outline? 


U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 
After  the  War? 

by  FOREIGS  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 
Dr.  Tfra  M.  Dean,  Rrsearch  Director,  Nrv;  York  City 

FREE!  24-Page  DISCUSSION  OUTLINE 

Here  are  authoritative  facts — but  they’ll  lead  you 
into  a  hundred  heated  paths  and  your  richest  discus¬ 
sion  yet! 

Program  chairmen  of  P.-T.  .^.’s,  Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwranis,  church  groups,  A.A.U.W.,  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  Zonta,  Soroptimists,  and  other  adult  study  groups  will  want  to  use 
this  outline  immediately.  Tell  the  organization  leaders  of  your  eommunity  about  it. 

IJiREcTOR,  Democratic  Discussions,  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

200  Stacy-Trent  Hotei,,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey: 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  Name . . . . . . .  . . . . . . 

or  obligation,  the  Discussion 

Outline  described  above.  Address - - - - - - - - - 
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firassTacks 


IS  TO  .  .  . 


JOIN 


YOUR  LOCAL,  STATE  and  NATIONAL 

TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 


M 

You  Owe  It 

. .  .To  Yourself 
. .  .To  Your  Pupils 
. .  .To  Fellow  Teachers 


New  JerHcy’s  four-folil  ineiiiher^hip  plan  enables 
you  t4t  join  loeul.  county  (where  existent),  state,  ainl 
nati«»nal  e«lu4'ation  assoi-iations  toftethor  or  separately, 
aeeoniin^  to  local  «lcsire.  The  local,  the  state,  and 
the  national  asscM-iations  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  ami  the  ailvanccincnt  of  the  individual  teacher 
and  of  the  profession.  Join  each  of  them,  and  make 
your  pmfession  stronper. 

^en4€€f  S^CciCCUiOH 

2(H)  Stacy-Trkxt  Hotki.  -  Trenton  8.  New  Jersey 
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Left-Handed 

Teachers 


By  CHRISTIE  JEFFRIES 
Assistant  Professor  in  English 
Paterson  State  Teachers  College 


handedness  as  a  handicap  in  a 
teacher.  Out  of  the  twenty-four, 
only  seven  principals  gave  state¬ 
ments  of  actual  experience  to 
substantiate  their  opinions.  Com¬ 
ments  from  these  varied  from 
emphatic  disapproval  to  negative 
praise.  Several  representative 
statements  follow: 


Are  left-handed  teachers  satisfactory  instructors  in  writing;? 
Should  left-handed  students  be  steered  away  from  teaching  as 
a  profession? 


IN  MY  remedial  handwriting  classes 'of  uncertain  in  my  mind.  Did  left- 
college  students  in  training  for  handedness  interfere  with  getting  a 
teaching  were  three  left-handed  girls  teaching  position?  Were  principals 
using  awkward  overhand  positions  in  as  willing  to  have  left-handed  teachers 
writing.  Three!  It  was  a  large  num-  as  right-handed  ones  on  their  fac- 
her  to  find  in  a  group  of  forty.  Why  ulties?  Did  principals  feel  that  im- 
had  not  these  girls  heen  trained  in  itation  of  a  left-handed  teacher  created 
grade  school  in  correct  habits  for  a  problems  in  a  school?  To  what  ex¬ 
left-handed  writer?  Had  right  or  tent  was  the  left-handed  teacher  im- 
left-handed  teachers  been  responsible  itated  and  was  imitation  a  factor  in 
for  these  students’  habits?  Dismay  the  increase  of  left-handedness,  which 
was  evident  on  the  face  of  each  girl  statistics  show  has  jumped  from  four 
when  I  asked  her  to  assume  the  cor-  piercent  to  thirteen  percent  in  the  past 
rect  position  for  a  left-handed  writer,  two  decades?  Was  the  left-handed 
Fourteen  years  of  writing  in  one  posi-  teacher  a  satisfactory  instructor  in 
tion  had  ingrained  the  habit  so  writing? 

strongly  that  change  could  not  but  In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
mean.  for  some  time  at  least,  a  difficult  tions,  I  sent  a  (|uestionnaire  to  ele- 
struggle  to  »)vercome  old  habits,  a  mentarv  school  principals  in  our  serv- 
lessening  of  speed,  and  a  deterioration  i(»*  area. 

in  (piality.  Reulies  came  from  127  prin- 


Few  Expre§s  Disapproval 

“A  left-handed  second-grade  teacher 
was  handicapped  in  teaching  penman¬ 
ship,  and  also  in  art  or  any  kind  of 
handwork.” 

“With  a  left-handed  teacher,  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  imagine  they  are 
left-handed.” 

“In  the  past,  /  have  had  only  one 
left-handed  teacher  who  wrote  a 
wretched  hand,  which,  in  turn,  was 
directly  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  the 
class.  However,  this  poor  handwriting 
was  mostly  the  result  of  pure  careless¬ 
ness.” 

“Our  only  *leftie'  succe.ssfully  avoitls 
such  suggestibility  {imitation)  by  her 
own  individual  practices.” 

Principals  in  the  doubt  group) 
seemed  to  feel  teachers  would  he 
handicapped  in  primary  grades  where 
imitation  is  greatest. 

Other  comments,  from  principals 
who  felt  left-handedness  was  no  handi¬ 
cap,  fall  into  three  groups.  (Twenty- 
six  of  these  administrators  had  had 
experience  with  left-handed  teachers.) 

The  attitude  of  a  very  small  group 
who  consider  handedness  of  no  im¬ 
portance  in  any  situation  may  he  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  words  of  one  principal: 


No  Studies  Were  Available 

Was  it  worth  it?  1  felt  it  was. 
rhes«-  girls  were  expecting  to  teach 
children  in  elementary  grades.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  cor¬ 
rect  position  and  good  quality  in  writ- 
itig.  But  what  did  I  really  know  about 
the  status  of  the  left-handed  teacher  in 
service?  No  studies  were  available. 
At  its  best,  left-handedness,  I  felt,  in 
writing  had  psychological  disad¬ 
vantages  for  the  teac’her  who  must  say. 
“Write  the  way  I  tell  you  to.  Do  not 
imitate  me.”  Whether  or  not  there 
were  economic  disadvantages  also  was 


Does  left-handedness  interfere  with  getting  a  teaching  position?  To  what  extent  is  a  left-handed 
teacher  imitated?  Is  imitation  a  factor  in  the  increase  of  left-handedness,  which  statistics  show  has 
jumped  from  four  per  cent  to  thirteen  per  cent  in  two  decades?  The  author  gives  the  answers. 


“I  consider  left-handedness  about  as 
important  as  false  teeth.” 

In  the  second  group  were  those  who 
felt  that  adjustments  could  and  should 
l»e  made.  One  principal  stated:  “I 
believe  a  left-handed  teacher  should 
not  use  the  peculiar  over-hand  position 
so  often  assumed.” 

Another  said  that  left-handed  teach¬ 
ers  who  used  good  position  taught 
handwriting  satisfactorily. 

In  a  third  group  were  those 
who  believe  left-handedness  is  an 
advantage.  Typical  comment 
was: 

“Owe  of  the  reasons  for  hiring  her 
(a  left-handed  teacher)  was  her  ability 
to  write  well  with  her  left  hand  in 
teaching  left-handed  children’* . 

“Left-handedness  might  make  the 
teacher  additionally  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  handwriting.” 

“In  art  teacher  a  benefit.” 

From  these  replies,  it  seems  safe  to 
draw  these  conclusions: 

The  majority  of  principals  do  not 
consider  left-handedness  important  in 
selecting  a  teacher.  Seventy-one  prin¬ 
cipals  were  as  willing  to  have  a  left- 
handed  teacher  as  a  right-handed 
one — other  things  being  equal.  Forty- 
seven  were  uncertain  because  of  lack 
of  experience.  Only  nine  out  of  127 
definitely  expressed  themselves  as  un¬ 
willing  to  have  a  left-handed  teacher. 

Principals  who  have  had  experience 
with  left-handed  teachers  feel  that 
such  teachers  are  handicapped  in 
writing  unless  they  habitually  use  the 
position  recommended  for  left-handed 
writers  and  maintain  a  reasonablv 
high  standard  of  quality.  Two  prin¬ 
cipals  mentioned  left-handedness  as  a 
handicap  in  sewing. 

A  small  number  of  principals  had 
had  serious  problems  arise  because 
of  imitation  of  left-handed  teachers, 
but  it  does  not  seem  likelv  that  the 
noticeable  increase  in  left-handedness 
among  pupils  is  due  in  great  part  t») 
this  imitation,  hut  rather  to  the  change 
in  attitude  of  educators,  who  no  longer 
recommended  changing  the  left-handed 
writer  to  one  who  uses  the  right  hand. 


The  textbook  for  this  course 
A  T.P.U.  CERTIFICATE 


T.  R  U.’s  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate  is  a  good  textbook  for 
a  course  in  “cost-control”  for  sick¬ 
ness,  accident  and  quarantine. 

Study  the  benefits  of  this  liberal 
protection  plan  and  you’ll  learn 
how  to  guard  your  income  against 
loss  from  these  unforeseen  ex¬ 
penses  ...  for  less  than  10c  a  day! 

.  P-H  protection  gives  you  com¬ 
plete  coverage  for  all  diseases. 


Here  are  typical  P-H  benefits: 

Hospital  Confinamant.  .$37.50  par  weak 
or  $5.3S  par  day  bajinnind  ArrT  day 

Confining  SicknaM . $25.00  par  waak 

altar  first  waak.  $10.00  for  first  waak 

Convalaacanca . $12.50  par  waak 

Non-confining  Sicknau. $12.50  par  waak 
baginoing  aighth  day 

Accident  . $25.00  par  waak 

Doctor’s  Faa . up  to  $25.00 

for  non-diiabling  injury 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  full 
information  ...  no  obligation. 


Since  a  few  (far-sighted)  prin¬ 
cipals  expressed  a  preference  for 
a  well-trained  left-handed 
teacher  of  writing  to  teach  left- 
handed  pupils — and  left-handed¬ 
ness  is  on  th**  increase — the 
training  of  left-handed  teachers 
who  can  give  helpful  instruction 
becomes  correspondingly  impor¬ 
tant.  and  offers  possibilities  for 
the  left-handed  teacher  to  over¬ 
come  her  handicap  in  penman¬ 
ship  by  turning  it  to  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  specialized  field. 


Some  Turn  It  to  Advantage 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

T.  P.  U.  BUILDING,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


1  should  like  detailed  information  about  the 
benefits  and  low  cost  of  the  P-H  certificate. 


Name. 


Street 


City,  State . 


I 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 

- 

Robbins  Says  Culture  Cuts  through  Fields 
Of  Study  and  Will  Repay  Investigation 


NDER  THE  pressure  of  the  war,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  streamline  educa¬ 
tion  writh  an  emphasis  upon  the 
tangibles  in  the  curriculum.  The  fear 
is  widespread  that  in  this  streamlining 
process  the  intangibles  will  be  ne¬ 
glected.  Post-war  planners  who  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in 
education  are  considering  what  empha¬ 
sis  shall  he  placed  upon  cultural  values. 

Every  Subject  Contributes 

The  point  of  view  of  this  article  is 
that  cultural  growth  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  studying  the  subjects  listed 
in  a  so-called  cultural  curriculum.  A 
cultural  essence  may  be  extracted  from 
all  subjects.  The  teaching  process 
should  be'  conducted  so  that  cultural 
experiences  will  result  from  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  school  subjects  and  activities. 

Itefore  we  may  arrive  at  a  sound 
meaning  of  the  word  ^'culture,”  It  is 
necessary  to  clear  aw’ay  misconcep¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  term.  A  few 
common  misconceptions  are  that  cul¬ 
ture  is  concerned  solely  with  exterior 
manners;  collecting  museum  pieces; 
a  superficial  Interest  in  the  arts; 
membership  in  a  leisure  class;  being 
well  read;  the  acquisition  of  undi¬ 
gested,  unfeit,  and  miscellaneous  In¬ 
formation;  and  the  acquiring  of  a 
fomuti  education. 

Involved  in  (culture  are  the  desire 
and  ability  to  make  enlightened 
eh«*ices;  standards  of  taste;  cultivated 
appreciation;  a  sensitivity  to  values; 
a  desire  for  excellence;  enlargement 
of  vision  and  outlook;  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge;  the  ability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  new  creations  as  well  as  to  absorb 
the  culture  of  the  past;  the  ability  to 
feel  the  right  emotion;  the  search  for 
and  the  attainment  of  the  good  life: 
freedom  from  prejudice,  narrowness, 
and  bigotry;  and  the  belief  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  worth  of  human  beings. 

The  manifold  and  varied  meanings 
*»f  the  word  "‘culture”  cannot  In*  cmn- 
pres8e<i  into  a  single,  satisfactory  defi¬ 
nition.  ('ulture  is  easier  to  descriln- 
than  to  define.  F'or  con\enience.  the 
various  meanings  may  l>e  organize*] 
around  a  number  of  as|)ects  or  view- 
p«dnts.  such  as  ('ulture  as  Perwinal 


Cultivation ;  Aesthetics ;  Wholesome 
and  Abiding  Interests;  Breadth  of 
Background;  Meaning  and  Insight; 
Cultural  Heritage  and  Ways  of  Life  of 
a  People. 

No  Demarcation  Exists 

As  one  follows  the  discussions  of 
cultural  education,  he  discerns  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reftard  it  as  a  separate  field 
of  education,  closely  related,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  liberal  education,  but  un¬ 
related  to  vocational  education.  Yet 
analysis  reveals  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  cultural  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  A  person  with  broad  cultural  in¬ 
terests  in  literature  turns  to  teaching 
to  earn  a  living.  An  architect  develops 
broad  cultural  interests  in  history 
through  historical  researches  made 
necessary  by  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  For  both  fyersons,  their  edu¬ 
cation  proves  to  be  both  cultural  and 
vocational. 

No  person  can  acquire  a  broad  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  era  of  science  and  inven¬ 
tion  without  an  appreciation  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  scientific  processes  and 
progress.  By  the  same  token,  a  voca¬ 
tional  education  which  confines  itself 
s<dely  to  narrow  skills  and  fails  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  significance  of  particular 
\«H'atious  is  itidefensible.  Kfliciency,  in 
the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word,  must 


not  be  achieved  at  the  cost  of  atr«»- 
phied  personalities. 

Proi'ess  Is  a  Unitary  One 

Education  is  a  unitary  process.  Vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  education,  such  as  gen¬ 
eral  education.  liberal  education,  and 
vocational  education,  must  be  regarded 
as  aspects  of  a  unified  educational 
process  rather  than  as  distinctive  types 
of  education.  Only  for  convenience  in 
analysis,  discussion,  and  perhaps,  ad¬ 
ministration  is  it  justifiable  to  view  the 
various  aspects  as  separate.  Cultural 
education  is,  therefore,  not  represented 
as  a  vertical  but  rather  as  a  horizontal 
line  in  the  curriculum. 

When  general  education,  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  vocational  education,  or  any 
phase  of  education  is  lit  up  with  emo¬ 
tion  and  is  illumined  with  understand¬ 
ing,  and  results  in  insight,  in  an  urge 
to  seek  the  meaning  of  things,  in  a 
broadening  of  interests  and  enthusi¬ 
asms.  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind,  in  a  sensitivity  to  higher  values, 
in  a  desire  for  excellence,  in  a  feeling 
of  the  necessity  for  standards  of  taste, 
and  in  a  greater  awareness  and  quick¬ 
ened  interest  in  the  environment,  it  is 
cultural,  regardless  of  content.  Cultural 
education  represents  growth  and  as¬ 
similation  in  these  respects. 

Whether  content,  relationships,  and 
activities  are  cultural  depends  upon 
how  the  teacher  utilizes  them  and  how 
the  learner  reacts  to  them. 

Cultural  education  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  all  fields  of  education.  An 
appropriate  expression  to  describe  this 
viewjjoint  might  be  “the  cultural  em¬ 
phasis  in  education.”  This  implies  a 
search  for  the  cultural  possibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  the  total  life  of  the  school 
and  the  utilization  of  these  possibilities 
to  develop  a  cultural  attitude  which  will 
jjervade  the  entire  life  of  the  school. 
Cultural  <Hlucation  must  l)e  concerned 
w  ith  the  devehipment  »)f  rich  and 
wholesome  |)ersonalities. 


ARE  SCHOOLS  handing  on  our  cultural  heritage?  Many  people 
are  arguing  this  question  but  no  valid  answer  can  be  found  until  we 
come  to  some  agreement  about  the  meaning  of  personal  culture  and 
how  it  is  acquired. 

Because  Chester  Robbins,  Deputy  Conunissioner  of  Education, 
has  long  been  studying  this  problem  with  teachers  and  lay  people,  he 
was  asked  to  prepare  this  statement. 

We  hope  you  will  send  your  reaction  to  this  article.  Do  you  agree 
with  its  point  of  view?  Can  you  suggest  modifications,  additional 
meanings,  and  misconceptions  of  the  term  “culture”?  Especially,  can 
you  give  illustrations  showing  how  the  viewpoint  is  implemented  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  total  school  situation,  how  particular  school 
subjects,  activities  and  experiences  are  conducted  so  that  cultural 
growrth  results?  References  to  useful  books  and  periodicals  will  be 
welcomed. 

Address  communications  t4>  Chester  Robbins,  B12  Trenton  Trust 
Building,  Trenton  8,  New  J^^rsey. 
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“Mother!  1  can’t  find  my  sweater.” 

“Well,  wear  one  of  Jean’s,  then.” 

“Mother!  I  can’t  find  my  hat.” 

“Well,  take  one  of  Joan’s,  then.” 

That’s  how  it  goes  when  you  have  twins 
in  the  family. 

In  industry,  this  idea  is  called  “interchange- 
ability  of  parts.”  And  it’s  been  a  General 
Motors  keynote  since  the  earliest  days. 


mtercbangeably  must  be  applied  in  manufacturmg 
made  These  three  can  were  then  taken  apart  better  things  for  more  pei^le.  Using  this  prhwipie, 
tryfor  and  the  parts  put  in  one  hig  pile,  motorcan  by  the  millions  were  mass  produced. 

•st  me-  Then  American  mechanics  assembled  when  war  came,  these  General  Moton  men  had  the 
manu*  three  complete  cars  from  these  mixed  know-how  to  make  war  machines  by  the  same  metty- 
harts,  ran  them,  and  won  the  trophy,  ods  in  vast  numbers  and  in  record  time. 


Amerkon  industry  is  i 
markable  ochievenM 
that’s  because,  in  our 
been  rewarded  for 
and  better  Ways. 

nh  I.  I*.  id»,  „.p.„dbl.  lor  rnnkol 

«o^.  M  nf.  of  pr..„  do,.,  b  k., 
c.rtoml,  b.,„  ^ 

m«.  o„d  b.n.,  hr  ..oc. 

•n  the  years  to  come. 


full  of  just  such  re- 
»nts  as  this.  And 
country,  men  hove 
«kHng  things  in  new 


And  think  of  the  fronts  where 
ground  crews  must  work  franti¬ 
cally  to  make  repairs  underfire. 
Precious  minutes  are  saved  for  our 
side  because  every  part  fits  vntb 
jewel -like  precision. 


Today,  under  the  destruction  of  war,  in¬ 
terchangeability  parts  is  a  lifesaver. 
Machines  of  war  can  he  repaired  from 
each  other’s  parts  or  ^are  parts.  This 
plane,  for  instance,  will  be  ready  to  fly 
again  in  a  few  days. 


"VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS" 

CHEVROLET  •  RONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBIIE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC 
BODY  BY  FISHER  •  FRIGIDAIRE  •  GMC  TRUCK  AND  COACH 
Iwtry  Smrnday  Afttrmeem-CESEIML  MOTORS  SYMPHOSY  OF  THE  AIR-SBC  Setvmri 


NOT!  TO  TIACHBRSi  This  advertisement  appears  in  the  current  issues  of  American  Girl,  Bov's  Life,  Open  Road  for  Boys, 
Scholastic  Magazines  and  Young  America.  Mr.  C.  F.  Kenering,  Directing  Head  of  the  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
has  also  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  above  subject.  Reprints  of  this  advertisement,  or  Mr.  Kettering’s  talk  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  General  Motors  Corporation,  Department  of  Public  Relations,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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ScAaot  ^ecfUjU  ^ut 

Democracy  In 

To  those  of  you  who  are  fearful  that  youngsters  cannot  handle 
controversial  subjects — forget  your  fears.  Acquaint  them  with 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  them.  They  have  more  common  sense  than  we  credit 
them  with  having.  Forums  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves — leVs  have  more  of  them. 


Threk  years  ago  the  Forum  Club  of 
Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School  was  organized  on  a  modest 
scale.  The  topics  discussed  dealt  with 
the  various  aspects  of  school  life  and 
school  interests.  This  procedure, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  members 
of  the  group.  They  craved  more  of  an 
activity  period  than  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  finally  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  a  Democracy  Day 
whereby  the  student  body  would  run 
the  entire  activity  of  the  school  for 
the  day.  This  would  mean  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  regular  classes  with  stu¬ 
dent  teachers,  supervision  of  discipline 
throughout  the  building  including  the 
cafeteria,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  ap¬ 
propriate  mass  school  project.  This 
project  was  to  be  concluded  with  a 
Democracy  Day  Forum  in  the  school 
auditorium  on  the  topic:  “What 
America  Has  Done  for  Us  and  What 
We  as  Students  Can  Do  for  America.” 

The  idea  was  broached  to  Raymond 
S.  Clarke,  principal  of  the  school.  He 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
and  gave  his  permission  and  blessing. 
So  under  the  leadership  of  the  Forum 
Club  preparations  were  made  for 
Democracy  Day.  Several  days  prior 
to  the  Forum  the  homeroom  teachers 
conducted  a  guidance  lesson  to  pre¬ 
pare  all  students  for  an  intelligent  and 
informed  discussion  period.  The  li¬ 
brary  collected  materials  relating  to 
the  topic  and  set  aside  a  section  as 
a  research  center  to  enable  students 
easily  to  locate  background  sources. 

It  was  decided  to  mimeograph 
Democracy  Day  Forum  booklets  and 
distribute  these  to  the  student  body. 
The  booklets  would  contain  the  pre¬ 
pared  talks  given  by  the  students,  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  given 
at  the  Forum,  a  copy  of  the  guidance 
lesson,  and  a  bibliography  of  source 
materials. 

S  o  THE  great  day  arrived  with  mis¬ 
givings  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
faculty  as  to  the  ability  of  the  students 
to  govern  themselves  without  super¬ 


vision.  The  plan  was  to  allow  teach¬ 
ers  to  visit  classes  or  not  as  they  saw 
fit.  Many  of  them  spent  the  day  ob¬ 
serving,  amazed  to  see  how  these 
wonderful  creatures  called  children 
can  rise  to  an  occasion.  The  classes 
were  conducted  just  as  if  teachers  were 
present.  Even  the  usually  troublesome 
students  were  on  their  best  behavior. 

So  Democracy  Day  passed  with  both 
teachers  and  students  acclaiming  it 
a  great  success.  Two  days  later  the 
booklets  were  distributed  to  the  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  members  of 
the  student  body.  These  were  given 
out  after  the  forum  so  that  the  ques- 
tion-and-answer  supplement  could  be 
included.  The  booklets  contained 
some  introductory  remarks  by  the 
principal,  the  moderator’s  opening  re¬ 
marks  to  the  audience,  the  prepared 
speeches  of  the  four  student  speakers, 
the  question  and  answer  supplement, 
the  guidance  lesson,  and  the  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

This  pattern  set  the  stage  for  the 
subsequent  forums  that  have  been  held 
since  Democracy  Dav  of  May,  1941. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  pupil  activity 
and  participation.  A  guidance  lesson 
based  upon  the  topic  to  be  discussed 
is  talked  over  in  each  class  several 


Action! 


By  Irene  Grubnick  and 
Donald  Whitken,  Elizabeth 


days  prior  to  the  forum  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  problem  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  to  stimulate  their  thinking. 
The  English  and  Social  Studies  teach¬ 
ers  usually  correlate  their  work  with 
the  topic  or  problem  to  be  discussed. 
The  library  assembles  data  so  that  the 
information  is  easily  available  to  the 
student  body.  The  junior  Citizen,  the 
school  paper,  runs  off  “flyers”  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  forums.  In  this  way  the 
forum  becomes  a  school  enterprise. 

The  members  of  the  Forum  Club  in¬ 
terview  parents,  city  officials,  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  order  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  and  opinions  based  upon  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  or  facts.  At  each 
forum  there  are  many  guests  invited 
including  parents  of  students,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Elducation,  principals, 
supervisors,  city  officials,  representa¬ 
tives  of  service  organizations,  and 
other  interested  citizens. 

The  Forum  Club  usually  selects  the 
topics  to  be  discussed.  Often  teachers 
and  students  suggest  topics  for  the 
group’s  consideration.  Frequently  the 
recommendations  of  the  Democratic 
Discussions  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  are 
followed. 


“How  can  we  educate  parents  who  teach  intolerance  in  the  home?"  was  one 
problem  attacked  by  the  Forum  Club, 
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0-NE  OF  THE  recent  major  forums  was 
on  the  topic  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
The  guest  speakers  for  this  vital  topic 
were  the  present  incumbent  and  the 
former  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
Elizabeth.  Guest  speakers  are  usually 
invited  to  speak  so  that  the  viewpoints 
of  the  students  and  adults  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Very  often  the  adults  are 
amazed  by  the  questions  and  comments 
from  the  student  body.  There  is  never 
enough  time  to  answer  all  the  people 
who  desire  to  have  questions  answered 
or  to  express  their  sentiments  and  opin¬ 
ions.  The  forums  usually  last  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  much  can  be  said  in 
this  period  of  time.  The  fact  that 
pupils  are  willing  to  sit  through  such 
a  lengthy  program  and  are  stimulated 
to  ask  questions  and  offer  comments  is 
evidence  that  our  young  people  are 
concerned  with  social  problems. 

Other  topics  that  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  before  the  student  body  are: 
“Our  School's  Reputation  in  the  Com¬ 
munity,”  “Should  the  Voting  Age  Be 
Lowered  to  Eighteen?”  and  “What 
Shall  Be  Done  with  the  Defeated  Axis 
Countries?” 

The  last  forum  of  the  school  year 
was  held  May  3-4  on  the  important 
topic  of  Tolerance.  The  guest  speakers 
were  two  prominent  Negro  leaders  in 
the  community,  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  The  art  department  made 
the  background  for  the  auditorium 
stage  built  around  a  painting  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Large  signs  were 
prominently  displayed  such  as: 

“Tolerance  is  good  for  all  or  it  is 
good  for  none.” 

“Give  to  every  human  being  every 
right  that  you  claim  for  yourself.” 
“All  improvement  is  founded  on  tol¬ 
erance.” 

The  English  and  Social  Studies  de¬ 
partments  devoted  several  days  to  the 
discussion  of  tolerance.  The  guid¬ 
ance  lesson  for  the  week  taught  t«» 
every  student  dealt  with  this  problem. 
The  library  had  shelves  of  resource 
materials  available  for  students. 

Invitations  were  sent  «»ut  to  all  the 
parents  of  the  students  to  attend  this 
program.  The  principal  sent  |)ersonal 
letters  to  the  Mayor,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  all  the  principals 
and  supervisors,  the  service  clubs  of 
the  city,  and  many  other  civic  and  ed¬ 
ucational  organizations  in  the  city, 
county,  and  state.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  represented  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  many  diverse  groups.  The 
audience  response  was  eager  and  in¬ 
formed.  No  punches  were  pulled  by 
the  audience  or  the  speakers. 


The  student  speakers  wrote  their 
own  speeches,  which  is  the  regular 
procedure  of  the  Forum  Club,  and 
gave  their  own  answers  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  questions.  Many  unsolicited 
testimonials  came  in  later  from  the 
guests  expressing  surprise  and  delight 
as  to  how  well-informed  the  student 
speakers  and  the  student  audience  were 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  questions 
asked  were: 

How  can  we  educate  parents 
who  teach  intolerance  in  the 
home? 

Can  we  be  tolerant  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  the  Nazis  after  this 
war? 

Why  is  there  segregation  in  the 
army? 

Does  color  or  race  have  any  re¬ 
lationship  to  intelligence? 

Is  all  blood  the  same  chemi¬ 
cally? 

Why  do  majority  groups  dis¬ 
criminate  against  minority 
groups? 

What  are  the  rights  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  minority  groups? 

T  HE  ANSWERS  to  these  and  the  many 
i»ther  questions  asked  were  satisfying 
and  direct.  The  student  moderator 
did  not  proceed  to  a  new  question 
until  the  questioner  was  thoroughly 
satisfied.  The  audience  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate  and  responded  with 
enthusiasm.  As  a  result  the  forum 
was  voted  a  success  by  all  present.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  that  a  great 
deal  of  intolerance  is  based  upon  ig¬ 
norance  and  we  should  all  strive  to 
“understand  and  respect  each  other” — 
to  tolerate  each  other  is  not  enough. 

In  general,  concomitants  resulting 
from  Forum  activities  are: 

1.  Pupils  are  made  more  actively 
auare  that  they,  too,  can  play 
a  direct  part  in  winning  the  war. 

2.  Several  thousand  pupils  are 
given  an  opportunity  for  clear 
thinking  and  intelligent  self- 
expression  on  a  topic  of  im¬ 
mediate,  vital,  and  national  im¬ 
portance. 

.3.  The  school  is  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  •  correlate  the  work 
of  many  different  dejtartments. 
4.  An  opportunity  is  provided  for 
an  interchange  of  ideas  and  tal¬ 
ents  with  other  schools. 

.S.  Additional  common  bonds  of  in¬ 
terest  between  the  school  and 
the  home,  and  the  school  and  the 
community  are  emphasised. 

0.  For  the  pupils  the  real  meaning 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  it  entails 
are  made  concrete. 


Examine  these 
tested  texts  at 
the  Convention- 

Young  and  Barton’s 

GROWING  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

Interesting,  understandable  presenta¬ 
tion.  Problem  quotations  carrying  over 
principles  into  everyday  life  situations. 

$1.76 

;  Smith’s 

I  ECONOMICS,  Sixth  Edition 

Takes  account  of  all  recent  economic  de¬ 
velopments.  Emphasis  on  principles  and 
problems.  $1.68 

Smith’s 

YOUR  PERSONAL  ECONOMICS 

Tells  young  people  how  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  income  budgeting, 
buying,  saving,  insurance,  etc.  $1.96 

Malbo,  Bowden,  KoUock  and 
Ferry’s 

THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 

Just  adopted  by  Minneapolis  for  the  so¬ 
ciology  course.  Deals  with  basic  institu¬ 
tions  and  problems  of  American  life. 

$1.96 

Greenan  and  Gathany’s 

UNITS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  Revised 

Emphasizes  the  great  movements,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  problems  of  world  history. 
Pictures  the  prewar  background.  $2.32 

Fletcher,  Mosbacher  and  Lehman’s 

UNIFIED  PHYSICS,  Revised 

Unified  treatment  emphasizing  princi¬ 
ples  and  fully  treating  everyday  appli¬ 
cations.  $1.80 

Fi*i(  the  McGRAW-HlLL  booth  and  see 
these  and  other  leading  books 

McGRAW-HlLL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
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More  Stellar  Speakers  Are  Added  to  Convention 
Program  by  Affiliated  Groups 


JOHN  GOETTE 
Speaker  at  Elementary- 
Press  Meeting 


A  Quick  View 

Dates — Nov.  9,  10,  11 

AAA 

Banquet — ^Nov.  10 

AAA 

Opening — 7:45,  Nov.  9 

AAA 

Meetings  of  Affiliated 
Groups — Nov.  10  (Chiefly) 

AAA 

Speakers — Outstanding 

AAA 

Closing — Nov.  11,  Noon 


DREW  PEARSON 
Speaker  on  International 
Problems 


The  Advance  Program  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  has  appeared  in  the 
October  Review  .  Changes  in  and  additions  to  the  various 
programs  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Official  Program  of 
the  Convention  which  will  be  issued  in  New  York.  Recent 
changes  include  the  following: 

General  Program — Miss  Ruth  Dautel  Burnett,  of  East 
Orange,  will  play  the  organ  at  7:45  P.  M.,  Thursday, 
Nov.  9,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Astor. 

General  Program — Mr.  Laurence  Dilsner,  of  Long  Branch, 
will  play  the  organ  at  9:(X)  A.  M.  on  Saturday  in  the 
Manhattan  Center. 

Classroom  Teachers — The  speaker  at  the  Friday  Luncheon 
in  the  Georgian  Room  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  will 
be  Dr.  A.  L.  Crabb,  Professor  of  Education,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Teachers  of  Subnormal  Classes— The  luncheon  will  be 
held  in  Parlor  G  of  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  on  Friday. 

Art  Education — All  meetings  and  demonstrations  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  the  Panel  Room,  Par¬ 
lors  B  and  C,  and  the  Third  Floor  Foyer,  on  Friday. 

Childhood  Education — The  speakers  will  be: 

Thomas  J.  Durell.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
Viola  Theman,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Lilia  Belle  Pitts.  Columbia  University 
Albert  Peeling.  (Chestnut  and  Washington  Schools, 
Roselle 

Teachers  of  English  -The  Friday  luncheon  speaker  w  ill  be 
Lennox  Grey,  Columbia  University. 

Teachers  of  Speech — Dr.  Helen  L.  Ogg  will  not  take  part 
in  the  panel  discussion.  Sterling  Fisher,  Director  of 
National  Broadcasting  Company  University  of  the  Air, 
will  take  the  place  of  Dale  Carnegie  at  3:25  P.  M., 
Friday. 


Classical  Association — Speakers  will  be: 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Buckley,  Lakewood 
Dr.  Shirley  Smith,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Freeman,  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College 

Edmund  C.  Allen,  Westfield 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Murphy,  Princeton  University 

Elementary  School  Principals — Speaker  at  the  Friday 
luncheon  will  be  Dr.  Mary  van  Kleeck,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  City. 

School  Library  and  Teachers  of  English— ]o\nt  meeting 
will  begin  at  11:00  A.  M.,  Friday. 

Visual  Education — Panel  discussants  will  be: 

Dr.  G.  W.  Leman,  Oradell,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Mayers,  Somerville;  Anna  Van  Twisk,  Hoboken; 
Thelma  Atkinson,  New  Egypt;  Amy  M.  Day,  Glen 
Rock ;  Doris  Caprio,  Newark ;  Dr.  Carl  Roos,  Metuchen ; 
Dorothea  J.  B^rs,  Ridgewood;  Mrs.  Madelin  Coyle, 
Elizabeth;  Rodney  Saylor,  Newark;  Roy  Bixby,  Bogota; 
Raymond  C.  Bergen,  Point  Pleasant  Beach. 

Luncheon  speakers  will  be: 

V.  C.  Arnspiger,  Vice  President.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films.  Inc. 

Lt.  P.  J.  Murdock,  Army  Pictorial  Service,  Governor’s 
Island. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack,  New  York  University  Center  for 
Safety  Education. 

Radio  Committee  of  the  NJEA — Speaker  will  be  Robert 
J.  Landry,  Director  of  Program  Writing,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

(Continued  Next  Paget 
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New  Meetings; 

Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
of  New  Jersey 

President,  Cecil  W.  Roberts,  New  Brunswick 
Saturday,  November  11,  2:00  P.  M. 

Panel  Room — Hotel  New  Yorker 
Forom 

Problems  Facing  ISew  Jersey  Teachers — Chairman, 
Cecil  W.  Roberts 

If  Not  Salary  Schedules,  Then  What? — Margaret 
Crockett,  Perth  Amboy 

What  Age  Retirement? — Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken 
What  Are  Your  Questions? 

Election  of  Officers 

The  Alpha  Zeta  State  Organization  of  the 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 

President,  Frances  Tibbits,  Newark 
Saturday,  November  11,  8:30  A.  M. 

East  Room — Hotel  New  Yorker 
Breakfast 

Better  Selection  of  Better  Tethers — Dr.  John  B.  Dou- 
gall.  President.  Newark  State  Teachers  College 

New  Jersey  Association  of 
School  Secretaries 

Presiding,  Anna  M.  Gloor,  East  Orange 
Saturday,  November  11,  2:30  P.  M. 

East  Room — Hotel  New  Yorker 
2:30  P.M. — Annual  business  meeting 
Ejection  of  Officers 

3:30  P.M. — “Charm”  as  related  to  our  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  —  Mrs.  D.  Graeme  MacDougal  of  B. 
Ahman  &  Co. 

“Charm”  as  related  to  our  office  surround¬ 
ings — Miss  Mabel  M.  Tyroff,  Interior  Decorator 
for  J.  J.  Hockenjos  &  Co. 

4:30-5:30  P.  M.— Tea 

Sunday,  November  12,  IjOO  P.  M. — North  Ball  Room — 
Hotel  New  Yorker 

Dinner 

Music  in  Day-to-Day  Living — Dr.  James  L.  Mursell, 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University. 


Have  You  Made 
Your  Banquet  Reservation 


1  n mica t I  (ompa/n/ 


GlASO  ?  M'CM’Oas 

uoiii.t»‘s  1*1  III 

of  ScKoO<  Troe>>: 

B'Onch  0*t-ce  and  mi 


Help  him  keep  learning 

’^th£yhne^Uc€muHiif 

Many  of  our  boys  now  enduring  the  grim  regimen¬ 
tation  of  a  Nazi  prison  camp  were  students  when 
they  went  to  war.  Beset  by  loneliness  and  the  corroding 
influence  of  a  slave  system,  they  have  a  vital  need  for 
contact  with  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  War  Prisoners’  Aid,  a  War  Fund  Agency,  provides 
text  books,  courses  of  study  and  other  comforts  that 
strengthen  the  hope  of  those  thus  cut  off  from  their 
pursuit  of  American  ideals. 

Gifts  to  your  Community  War  Fund  support  this  and 
other  great  humanitarian  work.  They  help  maintain  the 
U.S.O.  Clubs  at  home  and  abroad — and  thousands  of 
other  services  which  the  nineteen  War  Fund  Agencies 
carry  on.  Educators  can  give  twofold  assistance — by 
their  own  contributions  and  by  spreading  information 
that  will  increase  the  contributions  of  others. 


Give  to  your 
COMMUNITY 
WAR  FUND 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Supreme  Court  Rules  That  Free  Transportation 
For  Private  School  Children  Is  Unconstitutional 


Butler,  Columbia  Head, 
In  Address  Criticizes 
Progressives'  Beliefs 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  heavily  attacked 
progressive  education  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  191st  academic  year. 

“We  face  an  extraordinary 
situation  due  to  that  most  re¬ 
actionary  philosophy,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  He  said  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  how  any 
such  “preposterous  doctrine” 
ever  received  a  hearing  by  in¬ 
tellectual  minds. 

“This  plan  of  action,  or 
rather  non-action,  would,  in 
its  extreme  form,  first  of  all 
deprive  the  child  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
inheritance  and  put  him  back 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  te  be¬ 
gin  all  over  again  the  life  of 
civilized  man,”  Dr.  Butler 
said. 


Need  Good  Schools 
To  Hold  People-Herron 

“Newark  needs  attractive 
schools  to  hold  residents  in 
the  city,”  declared  John  Her¬ 
ron,  school  superintendent,  in 
speaking  to  the  members  of 
the  Ironbound  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  in  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Park  Hotel. 

Herron  urged  the  Iron- 
bound  group  together  with 
other  civic  organizations  to 
campaign  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for 
greater  state  aid  to  schools. 


’The  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  that  the  law  providing 
for  the  transportation  of  pri¬ 
vate  school  children  in  school 
buses  at  public  expense  is  un¬ 
constitutional  may  mean  the 
discontinuance  of  this  service 
to  private  and  parochial 
school  students. 

Principally  the  decision  will 
affect  children  attending  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  who  live  along 
school  bus  routes  that  were 
established  to  serve  the  public 
school  system. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Ewing  Township  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  a  liti¬ 
gant  in  the  case,  will  appeal 
the  decision,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
cision  provides  a  saving  for 
the  Board.  However,  since 


New  Jersey  ranks  sixth 
among  the  48  states  in  its 
proportion  of  alien  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  New  Jersey  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Adult  Education  pre¬ 
pared  by  its  Postwar  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee. 

’The  study  shows  that,  of 
the  2,533,379  persons  in  New 
Jersey  who  were  25  years 
of  age  or  over,  304,305  (12 
percent)  had  completed  no 
more  than  the  fourth  grade. 
Two-thirds  of  these  adults 
were  foreign-born. 

The  report  says  there  may 
be  as  many  as  29,380  casual- 


the  parents  of  a  number  of 
parochial  school  pupils  as 
well  as  the  Ewing  Board  were 
named  defendants  in  the  suit, 
it  is  possible  that  they  may 
organize  to  carry  the  case  to 
a  higher  court. 

The  challenge  to  the  law’s 
constitutionality  was  raised 
by  A.  R.  Everson,  an  Ewing 
taxpayer  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Taxpayers’  Association. 

It  is  believed  that  school 
districts  will  continue  their 
present  practice  regarding 
transportation  until  the  At¬ 
torney  General  or  the  State 
Department  has  time  to  study 
the  decision  and  offer  au¬ 
thoritative  advice  to  the 
school  districts. 


ties  among  New  Jersey  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  elig¬ 
ible  for  rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing  at  the  post-high  school 
level,  and  as  many  as  31,600 
veterans,  not  casualties,  who 
will  be  eligible  to  claim  gov¬ 
ernment  grants  for  similar 
educational  opportunities. 


Dr.  Elliott  Is  Appointed 
Seton  Hall  Urban  Head 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  for  16 
years,  has  been  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Seton 
Hall  Urban  Division. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
James  F.  Kelley,  president  of 
Seton  Hall,  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  moves  to  take  care 
of  the  college’s  post-war 
needs. 


Children  Share  in  Drive 
To  Collect  Milkweed 

Open-mesh  onion  bags  con¬ 
taining  bushels  of  dried, 
crackling  milkweed  pods  have 
fiooded  the  various  county 
collecting  stations  during  the 
past  month,  as  the  school 
children  of  New  Jersey  have 
cooperated  in  the  national  ef¬ 
fort  to  amass  a  total  of  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  milkweed  floss 
for  use  as  a  substitute  for 
Java  Kapok  in  life  jackets, 
life  belts,  and  similar  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  wild  plants,  after  being 
collected,  were  dried  by  the 
individual  schools.  ’The  sum 
of  20  cents  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government  for  each  bushel 
bag. 


Association  Represents 
Instructor  in  Hillside 
Hurt  in  Outside  Duties 

A  robber’s  attack  upon  a 
Hillside  High  School  teacher 
as  she  was  returning  home 
from  an  extra-curricular 
meeting  at  the  Elizabeth 
YWCA  forms  the  basis  of  a 
test  case  filed  by  Judge  Mil- 
ton  A.  Feller,  N,  J.E.A.  coun¬ 
sel,  before  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Court.  The 
case  is  being  watched  with 
interest  because  no  identical 
precedent  has  ever  been  tried 
in  New  Jersey  labor  court 
history. 

The  petitioner  is  L.  Cecelia 
Bobertz,  who  was  struck  with 
a  hammer  as  she  left  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Junior  Girl  Re¬ 
serves,  for  which  she  Is  fac- 
uity  adviser.  As  a  result  of 
the  injury,  she  was  hospital¬ 
ized  for  15  days. 

Although  the  Hillside 
Board  is  listed  as  respondent, 
the  insurance  company  carry¬ 
ing  compensation  coverage 
will  defend  the  action. 


NEA  Studies  Practices 
That  Exist  in  Chicago 

Investigation  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  personnel  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  public  school  system  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future 
by  the  National  Educational 
Association’s  Commission  for 
the  Defense  of  Democracy  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donald  DuShane, 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Commission.  The  inquiry  is 
expected  to  take  from  three 
to  five  months. 

Representative  members  of 
the  educational  profession 
from  outside  Illinois  will  be 
appointed  to  make  an  im¬ 
partial,  non-partisan  inquiry 
and  public  report,  stated  Dr. 
DuShane. 

The  NEA  was  requested  to 
make  the  investigation  by  na¬ 
tional,  civic,  and  educational 
groups. 


Vice  Principal  Devotes 
Full  Time  to  Direction 

Collingswood  High  School, 
for  the  first  time,  has  a  non¬ 
teaching  vice  principal.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  vice  principcd  also 
served  as  an  instructor. 

Filling  the  post  is  Richard 
L.  Currier,  former  Collings¬ 
wood  instructor  of  Latin  and 
geopolitics. 

His  duties  will  revolve 
around  the  activities  that  in¬ 
fluence  student  morale,  in¬ 
cluding  clubs,  traffic  control, 
and  guidance. 


Salem  County  Education  Association  holds  its 
Institute  at  W'oodstown.  October  5 


New  Jersey  Is  Sixth  among  States  in  Proportion 
Of  Alien  Population,  Education  Council  Finds 
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TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


H.  Louise  Cottrell,  East  Orange,  had 
published  in  the  Oetober  Instructor  a 
unit  on  “Fighting  Fire.’’  in  which  she 
suggests  that  the  best  time  to  fight  a 
fire  is  before  it  starts. 

AAA 

An  article  entitled  “Methods  of  In¬ 
creasing  the  Music  Teacher’s  Income,” 
written  by  Laurence  Dilsner,  Long 
Branch,  appeared  in  the  October 
Etude.  Mr.  Dilsner,  it  will  be  recalled, 
presented  an  organ  recital  during  the 
NJEA  Convention  last  year  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Center. 


“What’s  New  in  Education”  is  the 
title  of  a  review  of  recent  books  written 
by  Harold  Spears,  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  which  appears  in  the 
October  Educational  Leadership. 

AAA 

Motion  pictures  that  keep  pace  with 
world  events  is  the  subject  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  "The  Film  and  International 
Understanding,”  in  the  September 
Educational  Screen.  The  author  is  Dr. 
John  E.  Dugan,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Secondary  Teachers’  Associa¬ 


tion  and  former  principal  of  Haddon 
Heights  High  School. 

AAA 

"The  Professional  Relations  Divi¬ 
sion”  in  the  October  National  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principal  is  written  by  Mason  A. 
Stratton,  Atlantic  City. 

AAA 

A  play  for  Education  Week,  entitled 
“To  the  Aid  of  Uncle  Sam”  appears  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  Grade  Teach¬ 
er.  The  author  is  Lindly  C.  Baxter,  of 
Mine  Hill  Township. 


Commissioner  Gives 
Harrison  Decision 

In  a  decision  against  the  director 
and  the  board  of  education  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools  of  Middlesex  County,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 
directed  the  reinstatement  of  Eunice 
S.  Harrison,  principal,  with  full  re¬ 
muneration  from  the  date  of  her  sus¬ 
pension. 

The  appellant  was  charged  with 
conduct  unbecoming  a  principal  in 
thirty-four  instances,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  February  14,  1944.  The  re¬ 
spondents  declared  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  without  authority  to  hear 
the  appeal  because,  they  said,  “tenure 
of  office  does  not  extend  to  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers  of  vocational  schools 
and  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
Girls’  Vocational  School  at  Wood- 
bridge  was  abolished  by  resolution  of 
the  board  and  does  not  exist.” 

In  his  decision,  the  Commissioner 
found  “the  contention  that  tenure  does 
not  extend  to  vocational  schools  to  be 
without  merit”  since  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  ex¬ 
tend  tenure  to  these  teachers  by  the 
enactment  of  Chapter  150,  P.  L.  1941. 
The  Commissioner  found  also  that 
“the  board  of  education  cannot  abol¬ 
ish  the  position  of  principal.  Every 
school,”  he  said,  “must  have  a  prin¬ 
cipal.” 

After  his  study  of  the  .545  pages  of 
testimony,  the  Commissioner  found 
some  of  the  34  charges  were  “trivial,” 
others  were  “not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence,”  and  still  others  were  “not 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence.” 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  assisted  Miss  Harrison  in  her  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Commissioner,  since  the 
case  involved  the  principle  of  tenure 
for  vocational  school  teachers. 


for  the  time  when  ’'Highways  ara  Happy  Ways"  again  I 

Tomorrow’s  "dream  bus”  is  much  ing,  sure  as  Victory  — and  Grey- 

more  than  a  dream.  It  is  shaping  hound  will  make  all  possible 

up  today,  in  full  scale  models  that  speed  in  their  construction,  to 
will  soon  be  translated  into  gleam-  replace  buses  overworked  by  the 
ing  fluted  metal,  curved  plastic  pressure  of  wartime  travel  .  .  . 

glass,  new  type  chairs  built  for  and  to  give  eleven  million  re- 

long-trip  relaxation  —  many  com-  turning  men  and  women  of  the 
fort  features  we  can  t  even  talk  armed  forces  a  more  delightful 
about  now.  enjoy  "This  Amaz- 

Super-coaches  like  this  are  com-  ing  AmericrP’  they  fought  for. 

To  speed  full  Victory— buy  more  War  Bonds  I 
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The  Constitution  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  Xoremher  0.  i94ttz  an  amended  April  22,  t94  i 


ARTICLE  I  — Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  NEW  JERSEY 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  II  — Objects 

This  Association  is  established  to  promote  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  maintain  for 
the  office  of  teaching  its  true  position  among  the  pirofes- 
sions;  to  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  public  and 
State  school  teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action. 

ARTICLE  III  —  Membership 

Section  I.  ACTIVE  Members.  Any  teacher,  principal, 
supervisor  or  superintendent  of  the  public  or  State  schools 
of  New  Jersey  or  any  other  person  holding  a  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate  valid  in  any  public  or  State  school  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  may  become  an  active  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  Honorary  Members.  Honorary  members 
may  be  elected  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  provided  that  nominations  for  such  honorary’ 
memberships  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Hon¬ 
orary  members  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  3.  Associate  Members.  Any  student  prepar¬ 
ing  for  teaching  in  any  New  Jersey  College,  or  any  person 
interested  in  education  in  New  Jersey  may  become  an 
Associate  Member  upon  payment  of  annual  dues.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Members  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

ARTICLE  IV  —  Officers 

tm 

Section  1.  Officers.  The  Officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  a  V  ice-President,  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two  years  and  may  not  suc¬ 
ceed  themselvesHii  office. 

The  Officers  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  offices  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Annual  Convention  at  which 
they  are  elected,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
take  office,  provided,  that  the  Treasurer  before  assuming 
office,  shall  give  a  bond  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Section  2.  Dlties  of  Officers.  The  President  shall 
call  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly  and  shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a  member  of  all  committees  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  shall  devolve  upon  him.  The  Vice- 
President.  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  shall  perform 
all  the  duties  of  that  office.  Should  the  President  of  the 
Association  die  or  resign,  the  Vice-President  shall  become 
President.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  all  Standing  Committees. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  have  custody  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  shall  pay  out  such  funds  only 
on  orders  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
make  an  annual  itemized  report  in  writing  of  such  accounts, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  devolve  upon 
him. 


ARTICLE  V  —  Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Membership.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  officers  and  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers,  one  from  each  county,  elected  by  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  in  their  respective 
counties. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
terms  of  seven  shall  expire  each  year. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  assume  the 
duties  of  then  office  at  the  close  of  the  annual  convention 
following  their  election.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
meet  on  the  call  of  the  President  or  on  the  written  request 
of  seven  of  its  members. 

Section  2.  Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  to  execute  the  policies  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly;  to  transact  other  business  of  the  Association 
at  all  times  except  during  meetings  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly;  to  propose  policies  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly;  to  establish  an  administrative  office  of 
the  Association :  to  authorize  expenditures  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer;  to  approve  the  time,  place 
and  program  of  the  Annual  Convention ;  to  issue  an  official 
publication :  and  to  make  available  a  copy  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  to  any  member  who  requests  it. 

ARTICLE  VI  —  Delegate  Assembly 

Section  1.  Membership.  There  shall  be  a  Delegate 
Assembly,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  elected  by  the 
active  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  their  respective  counties.  Each  county  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  for  each  five  hundred  active  members  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  provided,  however,  that  each  county 
shall  have  at  least  one  delegate;  and  provided  further,  that 
no  school  district  shall  have  more  delegates  than  one  for 
each  five  hundred  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  in  the  district. 

Section  2.  Terms  of  Office.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two  years,  with 
approximately  one-half  of  the  members  elected  each  year. 
The  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  take  office  at 
the  close  of  the  Annual  Convention  following  their  election. 

Section  3.  Duties.  The  Delegate  Assembly  shall  meet 
at  the  Annual  Convention,  and  at  other  times  on  call  of  the 
President,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  on  request  of  one- 
fourth  of  its  members.  It  shall  fix  and  determine  the 
policies  of  the  Association,  approve  a  budget  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  shall  receive  and  act  upon  reports  of  the  Officers, 
Executive  Secretary,  and  all  Standing  Committees.  Subject 
to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business,  any  member  of  the  Association  shall 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  participate  in  dis¬ 
cussions  and  to  propose  policies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

A  R  TICLE  VII  —  Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations.  A  Nominating  Committee 
to  select  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Treasurer  shall  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  county,  elected  in  alternate  years  by  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  in  that  county.  By  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  it  may  nominate  such  candidates. 
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Independent  nominations  may  be  made  by  petition. 
Petitions  for  independent  nomination  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Treasurer  shall  contain  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  signatures  of  active  members  of  the  Association,  with 
at  least  ten  such  signatures  from  each  of  eleven  counties. 

Section  2.  ELEcxroNS  Committee.  The  President  of 
the  Association,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  shall  appoint  an  Elections  Committee. 
This  committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county.  No  officer  of  the  Association,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  member  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  shall  set  up  procedures  for  all  elections 
under  this  Constitution,  subject  to  such  general  policies 
as  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  adopt.  The  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  provide  for  a  secret  ballot,  provided  that,  in 
any  elecTion  where  there  is  but  one  candidate  for  any  office 
or  position,  the  Elections  Committee  shall  declare  that 
candidate  elected. 

Section  .3.  Election  of  Officers.  The  President, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  Annual  Convention,  or  by  mail  ballot  upon  the  request 
of  any  member  made  in  writing  to  the  Elections  Committee. 
Such  mail  ballot,  when  returned,  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  stub  detached  from  the  membership  receipt.  Voting  for 
officers  shall  take  place  on  every  day  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  except  the  last  day.  Votes  for  other  than  duly 
nominated  candidates  shall  be  void.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee  shall  promptly  make  public  the  results 
of  the  election. 

Section  4.  County  Elections.  The  President  of  the 
Association  or  someone  appointed  by  him,  shall  arrange 
for  the  time  and  place  of  elections  within  the  county  for 
members  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  Vlll  —  Executive  Secretary 

Section  1.  Executive  Secretary.  An  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  be  employed  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Section  2.  Duties.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  ad¬ 
vise  and  assist  the  Officers,  Executive  Committee,  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  and  the  committees  of  the  Association  to 
execute  the  program  of  the  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Officers  as  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
under  the  policies  established  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
He  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard,  but 
not  to  vote,  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  IX  —  Committees 

Standing  Committees,  as  authorized  by  the  By-Laws, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Special  committees 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  standing  commit¬ 
tees.  At  least  one  member  of  each  committee  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  X  —  Professional  Groups 

This  Association  shall  include  such  professional  groups 
as  shall  be  authorized  and  recognized  hy  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

ARTICLE  XI  —  Annual  Convention 

The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual  Convention  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
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determine,  provided,  however,  that  due  to  war  or  other 
conditions  relating  to  the  public  welfare,  the  Ebcecutive 
Committee  may  determine  whether  the  Annual  Convention 
shall  be  held.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  Convention  shall 
not  be  held,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  fix  a  place, 
and  the  time  between  November  1  and  November  15  when 
the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  meet  in  lieu  of  the  Convention 
meeting,  and  such  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall 
constitute  an  Annual  Convention  in  so  far  as  the  Annual 
Convention  affects  the  taking  of  office  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  When  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  is  not  held  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  meets  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  provide  for 
voting  by  mail  only,  and  for  only  the  purposes  for  which 
mail  ballots  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  shall 
fix  the  time  between  November  1  and  November  15  when 
such  voting  shall  be  concluded,  and  such  mail  vote  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  voting  in  person 
had  been  conducted  at  an  Annual  Convention. 

ARTICLE  XII  —  Association  Records 

The  records  and  accounts  of  the  Association  and  of 
its  officers  and  committees,  shall  be  kept  in  books  provided 
by  the  Association  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Association  and  open  at  all  times  to  the  insp^ion  of  any 
active  member.  Every  officer,  member  or  employee  of  the 
Association  having  funds,  papers,  books,  records  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  description  belonging  to  the  Association  shjill 
give  up  the  same  on  demand  to  his  successor  in  office  or 
to  the  person  authorized  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  or  the 
Executive  Committee  to  receive  same. 

ARTICLE  XIII  —  Quorum 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  at  the  Annual  Convention.  A  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  any  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE  XIV  —  Amendments 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  Constitution.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  or  may 
be  proposed  by  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  500 
active  members  of  the  Association.  Amendments  so  pro¬ 
posed  shall  be  published  in  full  in  the  Official  Publication 
of  the  Association  and  shall  then  be  submitted  by  ballot 
to  the  active  members  of  the  Association  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  governing  the  election  of  officers  (Art.  VII-3).  A 
three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  ballots  cast  on  the  amendment 
shall  be  necessary  for  its  adoption. 

Section  2.  Amendments  to  By-Laws.  Amendments 
to  the  By-Laws  may  be  proposed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  Amendments  so  proposed  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the  Association. 

A  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  shall  then  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments. 

BY -LAWS 

1.  Dues — The  annual  dues  of  Active  Members  shall  be  thiee  * 
dollars;  provided  that  teachers  receiving  one  thousand  dollars  or 
less  shall  pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of  Associate  Members 
shall  be  one  dollar.  After  October  15  no  person  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  member,  shall  vote,  or  be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege 
of  membership  whose  dues  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  unpaid. 

2.  Fiscal  Year — ^The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin 
September  1  and  end  August  31. 

3.  Duties  of  Treasurer — The  Treasurer  shall  deposit  the  funds 
of  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  Association  in  institutions 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee;  he  shall  be  ex-officio  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  and  shall  give  his  receipt,  counter- 
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signed  by  a  representative  of  such  committee,  to  each  memlier  of 
the  Association  for  payment  of  dues.  He  shall  make  his  accounts 
available  for  an  annual  audit  and  shall  make,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  report,  such  other  reports  as  the  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Delegate  Assembly  may  require. 

4.  Bo.>Di\b — The  Treasurer,  Executive  Secretary,  and  other 
employees  who  handle  Association  funds  shall  give  bonds  in  amounts 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  cost  of  such  bonds  shall 
be  paid  by  the  .\ssociation. 

5.  '  V^ACANCIES — The  President  of  the  .Association  shall  fill,  until 
the  following  annual  election  period,  all  vacancies  in  county  elective 
positions,  after  consultation  with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
county  in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

In  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Executive  Secretary  or  Treas¬ 
urer,  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint  an  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  or  an  Acting  Treasurer. 

6.  NoMtNATiNc  CoMMtTTEE — The  Nominating  Committee  shall 
meet  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  January  of  the  years  in  which 
ofiBcers  are  to  be  elected.  At  its  first  meeting  it  shall  receive  pro¬ 
posals  for  nominations  for  President.  V'ice-President.  and  Treasurer. 
Advance  notice  of  such  meeting  and  its  purpose  shall  be  printed  in 
not  less  than  two  issues  of  the  Official  Publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Names  so  proposed  shall  be  announced  in  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  then  meet  and,  prior 
to  the  third  Friday  in  March,  act  upon  such  proposed  names  and 
upon  no  others;  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate.  Nominations 
so  made  shall  be  announced  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association. 

7.  Independent  NoMiNATtONS — Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  officers  shall  be  available  from  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Association  after  April  1  of  election  years.  They  shall 
be  filed  at  the  same  office  on  or  before  the  third  Friday  in  September. 

8.  County  EIlections — In  determining  membership  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  or  other  elective  positions  based  on  Association  mem¬ 
bership,  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis.  County  elections  of  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  held 
between  October  1  and  31. 

9.  Election  of  Officers— The  names  of  and  facts  about  all 
candidates  shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
Association. 

Requests  for  mail  ballots  for  voting  for  officers  and  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  must  be  made  not  less  than  seven  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  years  in  which 
officers  are  to  be  elected. 

10.  Delegate  Assembly  Records — A  stenographic  record  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  made,  with  a  copy 
available  in  the  administrative  office  for  inspection  by  any  member 
of  the  Association.  Minutes  of  such  meetings  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Secret^  and  based  on  that  record  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Official  Publication  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting. 

11.  Executive  Committee  Records— Detailed  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  kept  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  office  of  the  Association,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  that  committee. 

12.  Execittive  Secretary — The  Executive  Secretary  shall  keep 
all  minutes  and  records  of  the  Association,  be  custodian  of  the  seal, 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  keep  a  list  of  members  of  the  Association,  countersign  all 
orders  on  the  Treasurer,  direct  the  activities  of  all  Association  em¬ 
ployees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him. 

13.  Standing  Committees — The  Standing  Committees  shall  be: 

Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 
Committee  on  Educational  Research 
Committee  on  Enrollment 
Committee  on  Resolutions 
Committee  on  Legislation 
Committee  on  Necrology 
Committee  on  Audits 
Committee  on  Budgets 
Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 
Editorial  Committee 
Coordinating  Committee 
Salary  Committee 

14.  Committees — Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Standing 
Committee  shall  be  filed  in  the  administrative  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  Standing  Committees  shall  report  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  writing  at  the  Annual  Convention.  Vacancies  in  all 
committees  except  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President  of  the  .Association. 


15.  Delec.ate  .Assembly — Privilege  of  the  Hmir  and  of  speaking 
on  all  motions  before  the  Delegate  .Assembly  is  extended  to  all 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  (Committee,  and  to  all  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  when  problems  |>ertaining  to  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees  are  under  consideration. 

16.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Plavmng — The  Committee  on 
Long  Time  Planning  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall  consider 
and  report  upon  long  range  problems  and  p<dicies  affecting  the 
.Association  and  its  work;  it  may  propose  appropriate  action  and 
shall,  when  requested  to  do  so,  direct  such  action. 

17.  Committee  on  Educational  Research — The  Committee  on 
Educational  Research  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Association  staff,  gather  data  and  information 
on  topics  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  and  on  such  other  topics  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
important. 

18.  Committee  on  Enrollment — The  Committee  on  Enroll¬ 
ment  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one  member  from  each  county. 
This  Committee  shall  secure  members  for  the  Association,  collect 
the  annual  dues  and  pay  them  to  the  Treasurer,  furnishing  him 
therewith  a  list  of  the  names  and  p«>st  office  addresses  of  members 
from  whom  such  dues  have  been  collected,  and  giving  each  member 
the  Treasurer’s  receipt,  countersigned  by  a  representative  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Committee  on  Resolitions — The  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall  submit  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  its  consideration  such  resolutions  as  the  Committee 
deems  advisable. 

20.  Committee  on  Legislation — The  Committee  on  Legislation 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and 
one  member  from  each  county  not  represented  by  a  Congressional 
Member  appointee,  and  a  Chairman  who  shall  be  selected  at  large. 

It  shall  consider  legislation  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  shall,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  take  such  action  regarding  the 
same  as  it  may  deem  best.  This  Committee  shall  be  appointed  on 
April  1  next  succeeding  the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  or  until  its  successor  is  appointed;  provided,  however, 
that  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  October  1. 

21.  Committee  on  Necrology — The  ('.ommittee  on  Necrology 
'shall  consist  of  three  members.  It  shall  report  the  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  died  during  the  year  and  plan  an  appropriate  memorial 
service. 

22.  Committee  on  Audits — The  Committee  on  Audits  shall 
consist  of  three  members.  It  shall  examine,  or  cause  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  before  each  Annual  Convention. 

It  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  action. 

23.  Committee  on  Budgets — The  Committee  on  Budgets  shall 
consist  of  five  members.  With  the  advice  of  the  Officers,  Executive 
Committee,  and  Executive  Secretary  it  shall  propose  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  action  a  budget  for  the  Association.  Members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  shall  have  full  and  complete  access  to  all 
financial  and  other  records  of  the  Association  pertinent  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  annual  budget. 

24.  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare — The  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare  shall  consist  of  six  members,  with  terms  of  three 
years  each.  They  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  that  two  terms 
will  expire  each  year.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the 
legal  status  of  teachers  who  are  in  contest  with  educational  authori¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  their  rights  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

25.  Editorial  Committee — The  Editorial  (Jc»mmittee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  five  members.  It  shall  supervise  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
Association  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  authorized, 
within  the  framework  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
or  the  Executive  Committee. 

26.  Coordinating  Committee — The  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  State  and  National  .Associations  shall  consist  of  twenty -one 
members,  one  from  each  county,  exclusive  of  a  chairman.  The 
principal  functions  of  this  Committee  shall  be  to  promote  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Education  Association  and  to  propose  plans 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  local  and  county  teachers’  associations 
of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Education  .Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  and  recommend  action  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

27.  Salary  Committee — The  Salary  Committee  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  members.  It  shall  keep  the  Association  in¬ 
formed  concerning  teachers’  salaries,  salary  schedules  and  salary 
policies,  and  sources  of  revenue. 

28.  Rules  of  Order — Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  the 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  Executive  Committee,  and  all 
special  and  standing  committees,  insofar  as  those  rules  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 
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in  Wartimes 

By  George  W.  Wright,  Glaasboro 


Hickory,  dickory,  dock! 

Food  is  rationed  stock; 

Mother’s  all  a-flutter, 

’Cause  she’s  out  of  butter. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock! 

•  •  • 

Teacher’s  sweetheart  has  gone  to  sea. 
Sailor  pants  upon  his  knee; 

He  was  in  1-A  you  see, 

Poor  lonesome  school  teacher! 

•  •  • 

Tom,  Tom,  the  Superintendent’s  son. 
Stole  a  pig,  and  home  did  run; 

Though  the  theft  his  folks  did  pain. 
They  had  pork  and  sausage  again. 

«  «  « 

Walk  or  run  to  Banbury  Cross, 

No  gas,  no  rubber,  can’t  afford  a  horse; 
No  rings  on  fingers,  no  bells  on  toes, 

No  nylon  stockings,  nor  silken  hose. 

*  «  » 

Lieutenant  W AC  Muffett 
Sat  on  a  tu0et. 

Abroad  in  a  foreign  land; 

Along  came  a  glider. 

And  landed  beside  her. 

The  Lieutenant  got  her  man. 

«  «  * 

Peter,  Peter,  enemy  spotter. 

Spied  a  spy  and  up  and  caught  her; 
Jailed  her  before  you’d  wink  an  eye. 

You  see,  Peter  was  an  F.B.I. 

•  »  » 

Old  Mutter  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard. 

To  get  dachshund  Adolph  some  wine; 
But  when  she  got  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 

Adolph’s  whine  for  wine  was  nein. 

«  «  * 

Little  Mary  teacher,  she’s  some  queen. 
What  shall  she  eat?  Rolls  and 
margarine. 

When  her  soldier  returns  from  the 
other  side, 

Mary  will  be  a  merry  bride. 

«  «  « 

Oh  where,  oh  where,  has  my  sailor 
gone? 

Oh  where,  oh  where,  can  he  be? 

In  his  Navy  suit  he  looked  real  cute. 

Oh  where,  oh  where,  can  he  be? 

«  «  * 

High,  diddle,  duddle. 

Everything’s  in  a  muddle. 

Ceiling  prices  are  over  the  moon; 

Our  teeth  we  grit,  and  gladly  do  our 
bit, 

W'e  hope  the  war  is  over  soon. 


Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat. 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean; 

Of  meat  points  they  are  without. 

And  so  their  platter’s  clean. 

*  *  • 

There  was  an  old  woman  of  Leeds, 
Who  spent  her  time  in  war  work  deeds ; 
She  rolled  bandages  galore 
Till  her  fingers  were  sore. 

The  patriotic  old  woman  of  Leeds! 

*  •  • 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

I  caught  a  hare  alive; 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

Meat  without  points  again. 

•  •  « 

Little  Tommy  Tucker, 

Sings  for  his  supper. 

It’s  war  time  now. 

So  bread  without  butter. 

«  •  « 
Rub-a-dub-dnb, 

Three  men  in  a  sub; 

And  who  do  you  think  they  be? 

Once  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker. 

But  now  loyal  sailors  three. 


‘"Where  are  you  going,  iny  pretty 
maid?” 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  WAVE,”  she  said. 

“May  I  go  with  you.  my  pretty  maid?” 

"To  you.  Sir,  I’m  waving  good-bye,” 
she  said. 

•  •  • 

Georgy  Porgy,  a  soldier  boy  spry. 

Kissed  one  girl  and  made  the  others 
cry; 

War  is  on,  and  rationed  are  kisses. 

Quite  forlorn  look  all  the  misses. 

*  •  * 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  does  your  victory  garden  grow? 

All  o’er  the  ground  the  produce  does 
creep. 

As  Mary  weeds  ’em.  so  shall  she  reap. 

*  •  • 

Old  MoOier  Goose  cannot  wander. 

For  rationed  are  her  goose  and 
gander; 

She  does  her  bit  to  help  the  nation. 

By  working  in  a  Red  Cross  station. 

•  *  « 

Heel  Hitler  sat  on  a  wall. 

Heel  Hitler  had  a  great  fall; 

All  the  Luftwaffe,  and  the  Gestapo 
men. 

Could  not  put  Heel  Hitler  together 
again. 


NONE  BEnER 

MUZZEY  A  History  of  Our  Country 

The  country’s  most  popular  high-school  American  history  text, 
brought  up-to-date  m  the  latest  printing.  Teachable  units  in 
chronological  sequence.  Unusually  cleat  and  simple  maps.  Corre¬ 
lated  workbooks. 

RIPPY-PERRIGO  Latin  America 

Compact  survey  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  20  republics  to 
the  South  of  us  to  stimulate  interest  in  hemisphere  affairs.  Authori¬ 
tative  authorship.  Simply  written,  attractively  illustrated. 

Living  Chemistry 

A  modem  chemistry  with  a  new  approach.  Boys  and  girls 
learn  basic  facts  and  principles  through  solving  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  meaning  for  them.  Emphasizes  nutri¬ 
tion,  medicines,  and  chemistry  in  industry. 
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Prepared  for 


Contests,  Films,  Magazines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activities 


The  Latham  Foundation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Humane  Education  has 
announced  its  new  Victory  Poster  Con¬ 
test,  the  awards  in  which  are  25  art 
school  scholarships. 

Details  regarding  the  contest  can 
be  secured  from  John  DeLemos, 
Latham  Foundation,  Box  1322,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  California. 

AAA 

Make  Youth  Discussion  Conscious 
(Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Ohio,  24  pages,  free)  is  a  new 
handbook  for  school  forums  and  class 
discussions  w'hich  gives  detailed  sug¬ 
gestions  for  adapting  radio  forum 
techniques  to  discussions  by  youth. 

It  is  available  “while  the  supply 
lasts.” 

AAA 


Detailed  information  about  the  cost 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Association’s 
headquarters. 

AAA 


The  Miami  Workshop  Committee, 
100  Arps  Hall,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus  10,  Ohio,  has  published  a 
booklet  entitled  A  Program  for  Public 
School  Education  in  Ohio.  A  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  of  many  educational 
groups,  it  is  now  serving  as  a  center  of 
discussion  among  Ohio’s  citizenry.  It 
sells  for  50  cents,  and  contains  90 


Twelve  special  numbers,  six  on  Re¬ 
gional  American  Life  and  Literature 
and  six  on  the  United  Nations,  will 
highlight  the  editorial  content  for 
Scholastic  Magazines  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  six  Social  Studies  numbers  will 
be  focused  on  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
China.  Brazil,  France,  and  Africa.  The 
Literature  numbers  will  treat  of  the 
United  States  bv  regions. 

AAA 


Reprinted  from  Junior  Scholastic 
magazine.  18  stories  of  junior  high 
student  adventures  written  by  Gay 
Head  are  included  in  a  paper-bound 
booklet  called  Bib  and  Tuck  Stories 
which  can  be  secured  for  15  cents  from 
Scholastic  Magazines,  220  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York. 

AAA 


Annual  Seminar  on  Reading  DiflB- 
culties  will  be  held  from  January  29 
to  February  2.  The  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Reading  Instruction  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  26  to  June  29. 

Details  can  be  secured  from  Miss 
Betty  J.  Haugh,  Reading  Clinic  Secre¬ 
tary,  State  College,  Pa. 

AAA 


pages. 

AAA 

Pennsylvania  State  College’s  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic  Staff  has  scheduled  two  an¬ 
nual  conferences  for  this  year.  The 


Three  new  free  16-mm.  films  dealing 
with  airplanes,  magnesium,  and  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  have  been  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  catalogue  of 
its  films  can  be  secured  by  writing 
to  Graphic  Services  Section.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Central  Experiment  Station. 
4800  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Health 
Problems  in  Education,  composed  of 
NEA  representatives  and  American 
Medical  Association  representatives,  in 
a  recent  bulletin  casts  doubt  upwn 
claims  of  manufacturers  regarding  the 
use  of  ultraviolet  lamps  in  classrooms. 
The  committee  concludes  that  “disin- 
flecting  lamps  are  of  little  or  no  value 
in  preventing  cross  infection  in  school¬ 
rooms.” 

AAA 

The  Association  of  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  thirteen  15-minute 
dramatic  adaptations  of  books  repre¬ 
senting  world  interest  for  children  9 
to  12  years  old.  The  records  are  the 
16-inch,  33j^  RPM  type  used  for 
broadcasting. 
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A  helpful  discovery  for  you 
straight  from  our  fighters 


A  teaching  job,  like  the  one  our  men  in  the 
battle  areas  have,  means  a  long,  steady  pull  which  demands  pretty’ 
smooth-going  nerves.  That’s  why,  after  you  are  home  from  school  and 
need  to  relax  or  have  papers  to  mark,  reading  or 
studying  to  do  you  might  care  to  see  if  chewing 
Gum  might  not  ease  down  some  tension  for 
you  as  it  seems  to  do  for  our  combat  men. 

In  all  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
our  boys  have  made  this  personal  dis¬ 
covery  about  chewing  Gum  as  being  a 
real  on-duty  necessity — saying  it  kind 
of  makes  a  job  go  off  less  hard  and 
helps  a  person  get  through  certain 
tedious,  tense  and  trying  moments 
with  less  nerve  wear-and-tear. 


We  don’t  claim  that  chewing  Gum 
will  prove  useful  and  helpful  to  you,  too. 

But  we  do  say  here’s  a  handy,  little  first  hand 
discovery  straight  from  the  front,  which 
might  be  worth  your  trying  some  day.  Some  day  when  wholesome, 
refreshing  Doublemint  is  again  available. 


Teaching  our  children 
is  also  war  work 


•  Just  nou’,  OUT  entire  limited  output  of  this  popular,  real-mint,  best  quality  Qum  is  serving 
our  men  overseas,  helping  them  fight  battle  nerves  and  relieve  nervoui  tention.  But  tome 
day  soon,  we  hope.  Doublemint  will  be  once  more  in  your  home  store  and  at  your  service. 


] 
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Eras  Influence  Activities 


That  changes  in  social,  economical, 
and  educational  conditions  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  activities  selected  to  carry 
out  its  purposes  is  shown  by  the  wide 
scope  of  the  Association’s  achieve¬ 
ments. 

During  the  financial  crisis  of  1933 
the  Association  established  a  low-in¬ 
terest  loan  system  for  teachers.  In 
1985  the  Association  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  cash  the  local  “script”  with 
which  teachers  were  paid.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  Northern  and  then  the 
Southern  Credit  Associations  were 
formed  with  definite  financial  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  to  teachers. 

Periodically  statistics  on  county  sal¬ 
aries  were  collected.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  material,  gathered  in  1943,  was 
sent  to  both  state  and  national  head¬ 
quarters  to  form  part  of  larger  sur¬ 
veys. 

Several  cases  of  teacher  welfare 
have  been  handled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned.  The  earliest 
case  was  in  December,  1932,  when  the 
.Association  was  only  a  month  old.  The 
most  recent  case  revolved  around  a 
disabled  teacher  whose  retirement 
privileges  had  lapsed. 

One  of  the  Association’s  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
children  was  its  sponsorship  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  mobile  dental  unit, 
Mhich  for  the  ten  school  months  visits 
rural  districts  where  dental  facilities 
are  limited  and  for  the  two  summer 
months  serves  the  children  in  the 
"Kiddie  Keep-Well  Kamp.’; 

Annually  the  Association*  compiles  a 
directory  of  its  officers  and  executive 
council  members,  with  home  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  A  schedule  of 
monthly  meetings  is  listed.  At  monthly 


The  Middlesex  County  Teachers*  Association  Celebrates 
Twelfth  Birthday  This  Months  Reviews  Its  Fruitful 
Record^  and  Eyes  the  Future  Confidently 


By  Lena  H.  Dawson,  Jamesburg,  Past  President 


The  Middlesex  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  this  month  celebrates  its 
twelfth  birthday  and  is  looking 
back  upon  a  record  of  fruitful  progress 
which  has.  through  monthly  meetings 
of  its  Executive  Council,  constantly 
furthered  its  three  paramount  pur¬ 
poses  of  tl)  maintaining  the  educa¬ 
tional  standards  of  its  schools,  (2) 
acquainting  the  public  with  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  (3)  unifying  the 
teachers  in  common  professional  in¬ 
terests. 


intervals  the  news  of  the  county  is 
issued  in  a  bulletin,  which  is  taken 
back  to  the  schools  by  council  mem¬ 
bers.  Every  teacher  in  the  armed 
services  receives  his  copy. 

A  social  atmosphere  is  encouraged 


in  the  monthly  council  meetings.  The 
council  has  announced  that  it  will  ac¬ 
cept  invitations  from  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  hold  its  meetings  in  that  district. 
At  present  a  two-year  waiting  list  of  in¬ 
vitations  exists.  At  Christmas  time 
all  local  presidents  dine  with  the  coun¬ 
cil.  In  the  spring  a  mass  dinner  of 
county  teachers  is  held. 

The  Association  considers  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  has  solved  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  it  has  wrought  as  its  best  guar¬ 
antee  for  another  twelve  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  Middlesex  County  teachers. 


VIRGINIA 

CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

Room952t  914  Capitol  Stree; 
RICHMOND  19,  VIRGINIA 


Old  VIRGINIA. 

TftotcoH  ^Cct€(ne^ 


Come  to  Old  Virginia's  Colonial 
grandeur,  brought  to  you  through  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  Tour  ancient  battle¬ 
fields,  ivy-covered  landmarks  and  many 
natural  wonders.  See  Virginia’s  moun¬ 
tains,  famous  seashore  playgrounds, 
forests  and  parks.  These  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  educational  and  provide  an 
ideal  way  to  select  the  spots  in  Virginia 
you  will  want  to  visit  when  the  war  is 
over.  You  may  borrow  as  many  films 
from  the  list  as  you  can  use  at  one 
time  —  absolutely  free,  except  for  the 
cost  of  shipping. 

Write  lor  FREE  Pictorial 
Booklet.  Address: 


THE  FOLLOWING  PICTURES 
ARE  AVAIUBLE 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Mon- 
ticello;  Stratford,  the  Home  of 
the  Lees;  Old  Dominion  State; 
George  Washington's  Virginia; 
Luray  Caverns  and  Slienandoah 
National  Park;  The  Power  Be¬ 
hind  the  Nation;  Colonial  Na¬ 
tional  Historical  Park;  Apples; 
All  American;  Natural  Bridge 
and  Historic  Lexington;  Shen¬ 
andoah  National  Park;  and 
Wonders  of  the  World.  De¬ 
tailed  information  concerning 
these  films  will  be  supplied 
upon  request. 
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(Budget  adopted  by  Delegate  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  at  Trenton,  May  27,  1944) 

1944-45  Budget  Data 


Administration 

Estimated 

1944-45 

Salaries : 

Expenditures 

Budget 

Administrative*  . 

$16,450.00  $16,500.00 

Secretarial  . 

7,994.00 

8.500.00 

Executive  Committee  . 

4.500.00 

4,500.00 

Delegate  Assemblv  . 

3.650.00 

2..500.00 

Office  Expense: 

Rent  . 

2,040.00 

2.040.00 

Stationerv  . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Telephone  . 

1,400.00 

1,500.00 

Postage  . 

1.200.00 

1.. 500.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

400.00 

500.00 

Travel  and  Expense . 

1,900.00 

2.000.00 

Auditor  . 

150.00 

125.00 

N.  J.  Educational  Review 

Publishing  and  Mailing . 

13..500.00 

14, .500.00 

Review  Plates  . 

1,. 500.00 

Committees 

Research  . 

150.00 

150.00 

Enrollment . 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 

Resolutions  . 

150.00 

150.00 

Legislative  . 

1,750.00 

1,750.00 

Necrology  . 

25.00 

25.00 

Auditing  . 

,50.00 

.50.00 

Budget  . 

75.00 

75.00 

Welfare  . 

200.00 

200.00 

Editorial  . 

200.00 

200.00 

Elections  . 

300.00 

1,000.00 

Long  Time  Planning . 

.500.00 

500.00 

State  Nominating  . 

250.00 

Pension  Policy  . 

150.00 

150.00 

Co-ordinating  State  and  Nation 

al  Associations . 

200.00 

200.00 

Princeton  Survev  . 

650.00 

400.00 

Radio  . 

150.00 

150.00 

Salary  . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Public  Relations  . 

300.00 

300.00 

State  Revenue  Sources . 

100.00 

100.00 

Undesignated  . 

100.00 

200.00 

Annual  Meeting . 

6,000.00 

6.000.00 

Spring  Conference . 

550.00 

750.00 

Teacher  Protection** 

Counsel  . 

200.00 

400.00 

Pension  Defense  . 

200.00 

2.50.00 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

NEA  Delegates . 

1.200.00 

1,200.00 

Employees’  Pension  Fund  .... 

615.00 

580.00 

Public  Relations  Program*** 

Printing  and  Promoting 

Democratic  Discussions  . . . 

1.200.00 

1,500.00 

Radio  and  Movies  . 

628.00 

1.200.00 

Press  . 

300.00 

300.00 

Booster  Programs  ( year)  . 

500.00 

1.600.00 

NAM — Regional  Meetings  . . . . 

500.00 

.500.00 

Sundry  Expense 

Affiliation  Dues . 

20.00 

20.00 

Social  Securitv  . 

450.00 

500.00 

Speakers’  Bureau  . 

.50.00 

200.00 

Handbook  . . 

143.00 

NEA  War  and  Peace  Fund  . . . 

18.65 

Equalization  Tax  Program  . . , 

, .  2.143.00 

Totals  . . . . . . 

.  .  .$81,076.65  $81,640.00 

NOTES: 

*Dr.  Robinson  will  be  employed  on  a  part-time  basi 

is  until  re- 

turn  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

**Teacher  Protection  includes  the  following 

in  addition  to  these  items,  amounting  to 

S3.650.00 

Indirect  protection: 

Legislative  Committee  . 

. .M.T.iO.OO 

Teacher  Welfare  Committee.... 

.  200.0(1 

Teachers  Salary  Committee  . . 

.  l.OOO.CKt 

Pension  Policy  Committee  .... 

.  150.00 

3.100.00 

Total  Protection — Direct  and  Indirect . 

..$6,750.00 

♦♦‘Public  Relations — In  addition 

to  these 

items  totalling  . 

S5.100.00 

There  is  included  under  General 

Administration — Salaries  . 

R.380.00 

Postage,  Supplies,  Telephone,  etc . 

1.500.00 

Total  Public  Relations  _ 

S14.980.00 

RECEIPTS 

Estimated 

1944-45 

Receipts 

Budget 

Balance,  1942-43  Account . 

.$20,023.78  $10,638.04 

Dues— 1942-43  . 

86.00 

1943-44  . 

. .  49.800.00 

194445  . 

450.00 

72.000.00 

Advertising.  Subs . 

.  8,000.00 

8.000.00 

Int.  on  Investments . 

700.00 

700.00 

Int.  on  Deposits  . 

150.00 

150.00 

Sale  of  Exhibition  Space . 

430.00 

500.00 

Assessment — 1942-43  . 

18.50 

1943-44  . 

, .  7.673.50 

NEA  War  and  Peace  Fund . 

.  3.405.15 

Pension  Fund  Transferred  . . . . 

977.76 

Totals  . S91,714.69  S91.988.04 


Estimated  1944-45  Receipts  ....$91,988.04 
Estimated  1944-45  Disbursements  81.640.00 


Free  Balance  as  per  Budget. 

Estimated  . .  SIO.348.04 

Allocated  for  Princeton  Survey 
Program — a  part  of  which  may 
be  used  from  the  free  balance . . .  S  8.500.00 

Budget  Committee: 

Fred  Wardle,  Chairman 
Ruth  E.  Laessle 
Jean  Mackay 
Bernice  H.  Dreher 


Miscellaneous 


125.00  125.00 


Joseph  E.  Clayton 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 


By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


who  is  making  no  present  demand  for 
these  benefits. 

Assumed  rates  of  mortality  among 
active  and  retired  members,  assumed 
rates  of  salary  increase,  and  assumed 
rates  of  withdrawal  and  of  service  and 
disability  retirement,  as  well  as  an  as¬ 
sumed  rate  of  interest  to  be  earned  on 
invested  funds,  all  contribute  to  the 
measure  each  year  of  the  fund’s  lia¬ 
bilities.  The  results  of  this  work  are 
reflected  in  the  liability  side  of  the 
actuary’s  balance  sheet.  The  asset  side 


The  financial  condition  or  net 
worth  of  any  individual  or  corpora¬ 
tion  can  best  be  expressed  by  a 
balance  sheet  showing  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities.  There  are  two  available  pub¬ 
lished  balance  sheets  each  year.  The 
first  is  the  present  assets  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  present  assets  as  prepared  by 
the  pension  fund  office.  The  second  is 
the  actuarial  balance  sheet  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Buck’s  office. 

Present  assets  and  distribution  of 
present  assets  as  published  by  the 
board  of  trustees  in  the  annual  report 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

AS.SETS 

Cash  . S  646,657.24 

Bonds  .  97,056.020.54 

Diversion  Promises .  12,724,271.53 


Ledger  Assets . $110,426,949.31 

Members'  Contributions . $  152320.74 

Unpaid  State  Appropriations.  8.590,924.76 
Interest  .  962,766.94 

Receivabi.es  and  Accruals..!  9,706,512.44 
Present  Assets  . $120,133,461.75 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRESENT  ASSETS 

Funds  Derived  from  Members’ 

Contributions  . $  57,351.302.36 

Funds  Derived  from  State 

Appropriations  .  62.577.829.51 

Expense  Fund  Balance .  50.655.37 

Interest  .\ccount  Balance _  153,674.51 

Present  Assets . $120,133,461.75 

It  should  be  noted  that  present  assets 
include  both  ledger  assets  and  receiv¬ 
ables  or  accruals  and  that  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  present  assets,  the  balances 
or  surpluses  in  the  interest  account  are 
considerably  less  than  the  item  of  ac¬ 
crued  interest  on  investments.  This 
means  that  actually  in  our  ledger  at 
the  close  of  our  books  on  June  30th, 
the  interest  account  shows  a  deficit. 

We  purposely  do  not  call  the  liability 
side  of  our  balance  sheet  a  statement  of 
liabilities.  It  is  merely  a  distribution 
of  assets  into  the  various  ledger  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  system,  which  fall  into 
three  groups:  funds  derived  from  mem¬ 
bers’  contributions,  funds  derived  from 
the  State’s  contributions,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  interest  account  balances, 
each  of  which  comes  from  both  mem¬ 
bers’  and  employers’  funds. 

The  need  for  retaining  an  actuary 
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each  year  is  apparent  when  an  answer 
is  sought  to  the  question,  “What  is  the 
liability  of  the .  retirement  system  to 
each  active  and  retired  member?” 
There  are  no  straight  accounting 
methods  which  would  let  a  retirement 
system  measure  its  liabilities  to  a  teach¬ 
er  who  is  and  will  for  several  years  be 
an  active  contributing  member  of  the 
fund  and  to  whom  is  promised,  at  re¬ 
tirement.  a  pension  on  account  of  the 
service  that  he  will  have  rendered  but 


of  this  balance  sheet  is  made  up  of  the 
present  assets  of  the  retirement  system 
as  determined  by  the  retirement  system 
(Continued  on  Page  83) 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
W rite  for  Registration  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


BRYANT 


For  26  years  Bryant  Bureau 
has  continuously  rendered  out- 

M.  .t.  Bryant  .  '  standing  placement  and  conn- 

PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  celling  service  to  both  begin¬ 
ning  and  experienced  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states. 

Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 


TEACHERS  BUREAU 

711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— ALL,  KINDS,  splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves 
atsl  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  e.xperience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
neerled  so  vou  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Establishad  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  64th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  nf  Salional  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Est.\bi.ished  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Proprietor 

Aisonauin  t-tmt  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.‘Ml  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  ot  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  1RS5  Charles  W.  Mulfdrd,  Prop. 

:t6«>  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34tli  and  SSth  STREETS 

Branch  Oflice:  1836  EUCUD  AVE..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  oBiclals. 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Room  732 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY.  Manager 
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Auditor’s  Report 

September  21,  1944 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Setv  Jersey  Education  Association 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen : 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions.  I  have  audited  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

by  examination  of  the  books  of  account  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  records  for  the  year  September  1,  1943,  to  August 
31,  1944.  This  report  of  audit  includes  the  following 
financial  statements: 

Exhibit  “A”:  Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year, 

Exhibit  “B” :  Statement  of  Financial  Condition 

as  at  August  31,  1944, 

Exhibit  “C” :  Operating  Statement  for  the  Year, 

Schedule  “C-1”:  Current  Fund  Costs  for  the  Year, 

Exhibit  “D”:  Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 

The  scope  of  the  audit  comprised  examination  of  all 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  with  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  sources  of  the  transactions  involved, 
comparison  of  the  operations  with  the  items  as  budgeted, 
and  verification  of  balances  in  the  several  funds  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

A  summary  of  the  several  funds  operated  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  the  changes  made  through  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  and  the  composition  of  each  fund  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  is  shown  on  Exhibit  “A”  as  an  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  future  policies.  With  the  closing  out  of 
the  pension  fund  in  February  of  the  current  year,  the  only 
s^Mrate  funds  now  operated  are  the  current  fund,  into 
which  the  disbursements  through  the  petty  cash  fund  are 
incorporated,  and  the  investment  fund.  The  current  fund, 
however,  is  appropriated  in  part  to  designated  projects, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  current  capital  on  Ex¬ 
hibit  “B". 

The  cash  in  the  several  banks,  as  shown  on  Exhibit 
“A”,  was  reconciled  with  the  statements  submitted  by 
these  banks.  The  petty  cash  fund  was  made  up  of  $199.73 
cash  in  bank  and  27  cents  cash  on  hand.  A  50  cent  service 
(diarge  by  the  bank  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  rendered  the  petty  cash  fund  short  by  this  amount 
at  that  time,  appears  on  Exhibit  “D”  as  a  reimbursement 
of  the  petty  cash  fund.  The  bonds  in  the  investment 
fund,  detailed  on  Exhibit  “A”,  were  inspected  at  the 
bank  on  August  2,  1944,  and  all  matured  interest  coupons 
were  seen  to  be  cashed.  No  changes  in  the  investment 
account  were  made  during  the  year. 

The  receipts  of  cash  during  the  year,  appearing  as  in¬ 
come  items  on  Exhibit  “C”.  were  compared  with  the 
original  records  of  these  sources  of  income.  Comparison 
of  membership  lists  and  enrollment  receipts,  advertising 
invoices  submitted,  assessment  lists  and  interest  accruals, 
indicated  these  receipts  to  be  fully  accounted  for,  the 
cash  to  be  promptly  deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  Association,  and  the  accounting,  after  certain  audit 
adjustments,  to  be  correctly  made. 

All  cash  disbursements  of  the  year  were  examined  by 
reference  to  the  cancelled  bank  checks  issued  by  the 
Treasurer.  All  checks  were  seen  to  be  supported  by 
authorizing  vouchers  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  or  the  Executive  Secretary.  These  vouchers 


Treasurer’s  Report 
Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
herewith  submits  the  Report  of  the  Aud¬ 
itor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1944. 


were,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  signed  also  by  the  claimants, 
the  principal  exceptions  being  commercial  purchases,  in 
which  cases  the  invoices  were  ordinarily  on  hand,  and 
.periodic  payments,  such  as  salaries  and  payroll  taxes. 
Comparison  of  the  account  charges  with  the  voucher 
authorizations  revealed  only  a  few  minor  differences; 
these  have  been  corrected  through  audit  adjustment.  The 
detailed  classification  of  the  expenditures  is  shown  on 
Schedule  “C-1”.  On  this  schedule,  it  will  be  observed 
that  all  office  expenses  are  charged  as  a  division  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  former  practice  of  allocating  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  office  expenses  to  publications  having 
now  been  discontinued  as  suggested  in  the  audit  report 
of  the  prior  year.  Disbursements  made  through  petty 
cash,  operated  by  the  bookkeeper,  were  noted  as  being 
properly  supported  by  vouchers.  The  total  of  these  dis¬ 
bursements  amounted  to  $1,433.34  for  the  year. 

A  review  of  the  operations  during  the  current  year  in 
relation  to  the  budget  and  specific  appropriations  is  set 
out  on  Exhibit  “D”.  The  Long  Time  Planning  appro¬ 
priation  was  closed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
new  appropriations  for  the  Princeton  Survey  Program 
and  Individual  Mailing  of  the  Review  are  set  up  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  as  special  appropriations 
of  current  capital  into  the  ensuing  year.  The  Individual 
Mailing  balance  of  $1,374.85  will  be  exhausted  when 
payment  is  "made  of  a  corrected  invoice  to  be  received. 
The  allocation  to  the  Princeton  Survey  Program  in  the 
amount  of  $8,500.00  was  not  an  item  on  the  regular 
budget  for  the  year  1943-44,  and  appears  as  a  special 
deduction  on  Exhibit  “D”.  The  entire  deduction  for 
this  appropriation  is  taken  in  this  report  from  current 
surplus,  although  the  budget  provision  is  that  only  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  may  ultimately  be  taken  from 
the  free  balance. 

Comparison  of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  with 
the  ledger  accounts  disclosed  certain  differences  in  the 
postings.  The  differences  located  have  been  corrected 
through  audit  adjustments  in  the  preparation  of  this  re¬ 
port.  After  extensive  checking,  however,  a  deficiency  in 
the  disbursement  accounts  of  $9.59  remained  unlocated; 
this  amount  has  been  added  to  sundry  expenses.  In  the 
future  a  recurrence  of  these  differences  will  be  avoided, 
or  their  location  detected,  through  an  arrangement  to 
take  a  trial  balance  of  ledger  accounts  at  the  close  of 
each  month. 

All  classes  of  disbursements  during  the  year  were  kept 
within  their  respective  budgeted  appropriations,  and  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Association  appear  to  have  been 
efficiently  administered. 

Ortificate 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments.  together  with  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
your  Asswiation  for  the  period  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Ebv. 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1944 


Operations 

IN  THE  Funds  eor 

the  Year 

C7urrent  & 
Petty  C^h 

Pension 

Investment 

Total 

Balance,  September  1,  1943 . 

.  $26,848.20 

.  72,631.00 

$977.76 

$25,400.00 

$53,225.96 

72,631.00 

Transfer  of  Pension  Fund . 

$99,479220 
.  977.76 

977.76 

$125356.96 

$100,456.96 
.  78,265.29 

Costs.  Exhibit  “C” . 

78365229 

Balance,  August  31,  1944. 

.  $22,191.67 

$25,400.00 

$47,591.67 

COMPOSITItrN  OH 

THE  Funds  as  at 

August  31, 

1944 

Checking  Accounts . . 

C'urrent 

.  $  .5,711.41 

Petty 

Cash 

$200.00 

Investment 

Total 
$  5.911.41 
1638036 
25,400.00 

Savings  Accounts . 

.  16,280.26 

Bonds,  maturity  value . 

$25,400.00 

Total.  Exhibit  “B" . . 

. $21,991.67 

$200.00 

$25,400.00 

$47,591.67 

B(»nds  in  Invkstmknt  Fund  at  August  31,  1944 


Maturity 

Bonds  Value  Income 

I  .  S.  Treasury,  3'/4%.  due  1946 .  $  400.00  »  13.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F,  aeerual,  due  1954  .  2.000.00  . 

r.  S.  Savings.  Series  2*4%,  due  19.54  .  5,000.00  12.5.00 

Norlhfield,  N.  J.  Scho<d,  4%,  due  1962  to  75  .  8,000.00  320.00 

Chi.,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  5%,  due  1971 .  10,000.00  500.00 


$25,400.00  $058.00 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

“NYMPH  ROOM” 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Supper  Music 
Every  Evening 
(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  0STERST<X:K,  Manager 


EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 


As  at  August  31,  1944 


! 

i 


r 


AaaetN 


Current  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking . 

Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  1. . .  $4,792.75 
Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  2. . .  1,149.47 

Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  3. . .  I0..3.38.04 


$5,711.41 

16,280.26 


$21,991.67 


Pkttv  (iASH  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking .  2U0.(NI 

Investment  Fund 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value .  2.5.IOO.(Kt 


$47,591.67 


$5,Rt6.U) 

7.505.91 

1.374.8.5 

7.704.51  $21,991.67 


Pettv  Cash  Capital .  200.00 

Investment  Capitai .  25,400.00 


$47,591.67 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1944 
Income 

Memlvership  Dues: 

For  the  Year  1942-43 .  $  86.00 

For  the  Year  1943-4-t .  WJ173.50 

For  the  Year  1944-45......  6.32.00  $.50..59 1 ..50 


Capital 

Ct  RRENT  CAPtTAI. 

Appropriated  to  1944  Committees . 

.Appropriated  to  Princeton  Surve> 

Program . 

.Appropriated  to  liulividual  Mailing . 

Current  Surplus . 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that 
we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  em¬ 
ployed  to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 
ments  Book,  Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank 
Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association,  covering  the 
period  September  1,  1943- August  31,  1944.  The 
Report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of 
the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

William  Zimmerman,  Chairman, 
Euzabeth  L.  Bostwick, 

Sadie  Lipson, 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

October  4,  1944. 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 

Advertising  .  $9,146.69  ' 

Subscriptions  .  43.15  9,189.84 


Long  Time  Planning  Assess¬ 
ments  . 

N.E.A.  War  and  Peace  Receipt* 

Sale  of  Exhibition  Space . 

Interest  Income: 

On  Savings  Accounts . 

On  Bonds . 

(Ihecks  of  Prior  Years  written 
off  . 

Total  Income 


7,709.00 

3.405.15 

4.30.(H) 

$  240.05 

958.00  1.198.0.5 


107.46 


$72,631.00 
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Costs 

Administration  .  $274200.91 

Publications  .  13,527.25 

(Committees’  Expenses,  1943...  $2.172.4K 
(Committees’  Expenses,  1944. . .  4.093.60  64J66.OK 

Annual  Meeting .  .5,990.94 

Spring  Conference,  Teachers 

Associations  .  557.35 

Teacher  Protection .  2.%1.58 

N.E.A.  Delegates  and  (Conven¬ 
tion  .  1,101.02 

Retirement  Account,  Employees  601.62 

Sundry  Expenses . 496.22 

Princeton  Survey  Program _  3,137.09 

Long  Time  Planning  Program  6.675.86 

Public  Relations  Program....  8.992.15 

Public  Relations,  Lay  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Sectional  Meetings..  .580.77 

N.FC..A.  Peace  and  War  Ex¬ 
penditures  .  18.65 

.Speakers  Bureau .  14.80 

Handbook  .  143.(X) 

Total  Coats .  $78,265.29 


Net  Decrease  for  the  Y’ear .  $  .5,634.29 

Total  of  All  Funds.  September 
1.  1943 .  5.3.225.96 

Total  of  All  Funds,  August  SI, 

1944 .  $47,591.67 


SCHEDULE  “C-l”— Cl’RRENT  FUND  COSTS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1944 

Adminiatration 

Salaries  .  $14..583.82 


Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly . 

Office  Expenses 

Rent  . 

Stationery,  Equipment,  etc. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph.. 

Postage  and  Express . 

Traveling.  Executive  Sec. 
Traveling,  Acting  Editor. . 

.Auditing  . 

.Miscellaneous . 

Fublicationa 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Review 
Individual  Mailing  Cost . 


4350.00 

3313.21 

$2,040.00 

1,000.81 

509.45 

751.69 

288.71 

20.91 

150.00 

292.31  5.053.88  $27,200.91 


$13,402.10 

125.15  18,527.25 


('onimltteen 

1948 

1944 

Educational  Research.... 

. .  $  17.57 

$  137.10 

Enrollment  . 

737..53 

740.05 

Resolutions  . 

92.20 

Legislative  . 

499.97 

1.088.75 

Auditing  . 

9.60 

Budget  . 

41.41 

6.5.‘n 

Teacher  Welfare . 

83..39 

mw) 

Editorial  . 

52.79 

100.85 

Elections  . 

272.70 

86.14 

Ixing  Time  Planning . 

I84.(N) 

51.67 

State  Nominating . 

1L.32 

Pension  Policy . 

.38.15 

92.32 

Coordinating . 

18.40 

8*1.25 

Princeton  Survey . 

10.00 

8)8.15 

71  77 

Salary . 

101.88 

790.45 

State  Revenue . 

18.11 

Public  Relations . 

1.25 

111.76 

$2,172.48 

$1,093.60 

Annual  Meeting 

General  Program . 

$.3,612.57 

Departmental  Meetings... 

1.161.71 

Supplies . 

631.42 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

announces  publication  of 


THE  PUPILS’  OWN 

VOCABULARY  SPELLERS 


A  NEW  PROGRAM 
FOR  GRADES  2-8 
that  features 


By  GATES,  RINSLAND,  SARTORIUS,  AND  PEARDON 


THE  RINSLAND  WORD-COUNT  as  the  scientific  basis 
REALISTIC  STORY  INTRODUCTIONS  as  motivation 
NATURAL  REVIEW  THROUGH  USE  for  permanent  retention 
WORD-MEANING  ENRICHMENT  for  vocabulary  building 
HARD-SPOT  TECHNIQUE  for  overcoming  word  difficulties 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


New  York  ■  Boston  *  Chicago 
Dallas  '  Atlanta  *  San  Francisco 
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Telephone,  Postage  and  Ex¬ 
press  . 

Miscellaneous . 

.97.07 

188.17 

5,990.94 

Spring  Conference,  Teachers 

Associations  . 

less.  Dinner  and  Luncheon 

Receipts  . 

$1,479.35 

922.00 

557.85 

Teacher  Protection 

Association  Counsel . 

Pension  Defense . 

legal  Aid  to  Teachers . 

.Miscellaneous . 

$  200.00 
106..58 
2,647.50 
7..50 

2,901.58 

N.E.A.  Delegates  and  Convention 

1,101.02 

Retirement  Account,  Employees’ 
Pension  Fund . 

601.62 

Sundry  Expenses 

Affiliation  Dues . 

Social  Security . 

Miscellaneous  . 

$  10.00 
377.36 
108.86 

496.22 

Princeton  Survey  Program 

first  period . 

second  period . 

$2,143.00 

994.09 

3.137.09 

Long  Time  Planning  Program.. 

Public  Relations  Program . 

Public  Relations  Lay  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Sectional  Meetings 

N.E.A.  War  and  Peace  Fund... 

Speakers  Bureau . 

Handl>ook  . 

6.675.86 

8.992.15 

580.77 

18.6.5 

14.80 

143.00 

Total  Current  Fund  Costs. . . 

$78,265.29 

EXHIBIT  “D”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1944 


Balances,  September  1,  1943  .  20,02.3.78 

Income  for  the  Year . 72.631.00 

Transferred  from  Pension  Fund .  977.76 

Income  for  the  Year,  Budgeted  Items .  9.3,632.54 

Estimated  Income,  Per  Budget .  87.101.54 

Gain  in  Iqconie . 

Budgeted  Expenditures .  $84,266.65 

.\dd,  1943  Committees .  6,624.92 

'10JWI..57 

Alloi'atcd  to  194-4  Coininiltees .  9,50t).(K) 

8I,391..57 

Allocated  to  Individual  Mailing .  I.. 500.00 

79.891.57 

Actual  Expenditures,  Budgeted .  7.3,0.52.45 

6.8.39.12 

Reimbursement  of  Petty  Cash .  JSO 

Gain  in  Expenditures . 


(iain  in  Operations  Over  Budget.. 
•Allocated  to  Princeton  Survey.... 
Expenditures  of  Princeton  Survey. 


Net  Gain  Over  Budget . 

Estimated  Income  Per  Budget .  187.101.54 

Budgeted  Expenditures .  8-4J266.65 


Estimated  Budget  Gain.. 
Balances,  August  81,  1944 


EDUCATION  is  intended  to  throw  light  on  many 
subjects  and  that's  just  what  I  do.  You  couldn't 
use  your  typewriter  or  read  your  books  at  night 
without  the  good  illumination  Reddy  Kilowatt 
gives.  Call  upon  me  whenever  you  need  a  job 
done  by  electricity. 

REDDY  KILOWATT,  your  •/•cfric  sorvont 

PVBLlClSiSERVlCE 

_ _ _ _ A.73-44 

Support  your  local  United  War  and  Community  Chest 


Committees  Princeton  Individual  Current 

Sept,  to  Nov.  Survey  Mailing  Cash 

$6,624.92 


6-624.92  126,6-48.70 

72.631.00 

977.76 


$6,531.00  _ 

100,257.46 


6,624.92 


$9,.5(K).00 


$I,500.(N) 


1.093.60 

125.15 

77,271.20 

22,986.26 

.50 

6.838.62 

1.3.369.62 

8..500.00 

$8..50().IH) 

'W  l.(W 

22.985.76 

'Wl.tW 

4.869.62 

2.834.89 

$7,704.51 

$5,406.40 

$7,505.91 

$1,874.85 

$21,991.67 

(.'urrent  Surplus 

Balances,  August  31,  1943 .  $18,064.34 

Long  Time  Planning,  Closed  Out .  1,959.44 


NOVEMBER,  1944 
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More  Local  Education  Associations  Report 
Names  of  Their  Newly  Chosen  Presidents 


Atlantic  County 

Atlantic  Count)  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Eugene  W.  Shronk. 

Buena  Vista  Township — Patrick 
DiDoinenico. 

Bergen  County 

Hillsdale  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Mrs. 
Hazel  B.  Ewald. 

Leonia  Teachers’  Club — Elizabeth 
M.  Allen. 

Burlington  County 

Burlington  County  Educational  Assn. 

— Stanley  W.  Grill. 

Burlington  City  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Robert  Ax. 

Camden  County 

Delaware  Township  Teachers’  Assn. 

— Mrs.  Mary  M.  Johnson. 
Haddonfield  Teachers’  Assn.— L.  J. 
McCaulley. 

Cape  May  County 

North  Wildwood  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Mabel  U.  Caldwell. 

Wildwood  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Mrs. 
Beatrice  M.  Sharp. 

Cumberland  Count>' 

Cumberland  County  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Elizabeth  Moore. 

Essex  Count>’ 

Newark  High  School  Men’s  Assn. — 
Albert  D.  Angell.  Jr. 

Newark  High  School  Women’s  Assn. 

—Gladys  M.  Frost. 

Orange  Teachers’  Assn. — Helen  G. 
McLaughlin. 

Hudson  County 

Union  City  Education  Assn.  O.  J. 
Raimondi. 

Weehawken  Teachers’  Assn.  Rus¬ 
sell  Beissw  anger. 

Hunterdon  County 

Lambertville  Teachers’  Assn. — Sara 
Mallette. 

Mercer  County 

Lawrence  Twp.  Teachers'  Organiza¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Pearl  Fenton. 

Middlesex  County 
Metuchen  Teachers’  Assn.  —  John 
Gardner. 

Middlesex  County  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Margaret  Crockett. 

Middlesex  Count)  Vocational  S«‘h«)ol 
Teachers’  Assn. — Joseph  Kreisell. 
Perth  Amboy  Teachers’  Assn.  —  J. 

Woodford  Hone.  « 

W  oodbridge  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Miriam  Baiderston. 


Monmouth  County  ' 

Asburv  Park  Teachers’  Assn. — Don¬ 
ald  M.  Younh. 

Freehold  Education  Assn.  —  Frank 
L.  Clayton. 

Long  Branch  Teachers’  Assn.  — 
Mrs.  Marion  T.  Clark. 

Red  Bank  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Ella 
Healy. 

Morris  County 

East  Hanover  Twp.  Teachers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Assn.  —  Mrs.  Eileen 
Stouter. 

Madison  Education  Assn. — S.  Her¬ 
bert  Starkey. 

Morris  County  Education  Assn. — 
Helen  J.  Brewster  (reelected). 

Morris  County  Principals’  Assn. — 
Malcolm  R.  Robertson. 

Ocean  Counfy 

Lakewood  Teachers’  Assn. — H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Price. 

Passaic  County 

Haledon  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Jeanette 
D.  Milne. 

Memorial  School  Teachers’  Assn,  of 
Totowa — Mrs.  Mildred  Giveans. 

Passaic  County  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assns. — F.  Gladyce  Camwell. 

Passaic  County  Schoolmen’s  Assn. — 
(.harles  W.  Robinson. 

Passaic  Teachers’  Assn.  —  George 
Springer. 

Paterson  High  School  Teachers’ 
Assn. — A.  Duryee  Crooks. 

Paterson  Principals’  Assn. — Andrew 
J.  D«)nnelly,  Jr. 

Pompton  Lakes  Teachers’  Assn. — 
George  G.  Parr. 

Salem  County 

Salem  County  Education  Assn.  — 
Phillip  Alampi. 

Somerset  County 

Somerset  County  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Vivian  David. 

Sussex  County 

Franklin  Teachers’  Club — John  R. 
Bennett. 

Newton  Teachers’  Assn. — A.  Neil 
Clark. 

Union  County’ 

I'nion  County  Conference  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assns. — Mrs.  ('onstance  Ne- 
w itts. 

Elizabeth  Teachers'  Assn. — Dr.  John 
F.  Lotz.  ' 

Plainfield  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Caryl 
Dunavan. 


Roselle  Park  Teachers’  Assn.  — 
Frances  Cox. 

Scotch  Plains  Teachers’  Assn.  — 
Raymond  Callaghan. 

Summit  Teachers’  Assn.  —  Evelyn 
Boye. 

Union  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn. — Leo¬ 
nora  E.  Feuchter. 

Winfield  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn.  — 
Mrs.  Edith  Dunn. 

Warren  County 

Phillipsburg  Elementary  Teachers’ 
Assn.  —  Agnes  B.  Gordown. 

Warren  County  Education  Assn. — 
Richard  R.  Hamlen. 


encyclopaedia 
BRITANNIC  A 

films 


Antheoticity  of  Subject  Matter 
1  Assured  . . . 

B«camM  lh«  •■tbcnllclly  at  all  Mala¬ 
rial  ^ratcaiad  la  Mfafaarda^  hy  Um 
aallakarailaa  af  aaUtandJaf  a^ca* 
tiaaal  aatliarllica  and  nib)a«t«Maltar 
•pactallm*  Eneyclopaadta  Britaanlea 
FIIms  aBar  adaratart  lha  mast  aailiaa* 
tic  claMraaM  CIm  library  arar  ^ra> 
daead  la  Meat  Iba  demaada  af  iba 
•chaal  carrIcalaM. 

Correct  Film  Selectiou  Assured . . . 

Ta  help  yaa  praparly  Mlaci  Eacyela- 
paadia  Britaaaica  FIIms  far  7aar 
aabaal  aytlam*  wa  prapara,  wlibaal 
ablipallaa,  aa  lalagrallaa  Slady  aflar 
daly  aaalyalBf  year  tehaal  tyllabi  ar 
caaraaa  af  lasiracllaa.  With  ibU  la* 
dMdaallaad  lataprallaa  Slady  bafara 
yaa*  yaa  caa  ■ytlamallcally  baild  aa 
Eacyclapaadia  Brllaaalca  Film  Library 
la  ftl  yaar  eaarrat  af  laMracllaa. 

Proper  nim  Utilizatiou  Assured... 

Whaa  Eacyclapaadia  Brllaaalca  Fllaia 
arc  lalradaecd  lal#  yaar  rcbaal  rya* 
lam.  aar  Film  Lilllsallaa  Sar^lca  at 
aaca  playr  aa  Imparlaat  rala.  Hiphly 
Iralaad  laacbara*  aaladad  far  Ibair 
camprabaatlaa  af  madara  Imlracllaaal 
problama*  aaplala  tba  laabalqaat  af 
atlaf  Eacyclapaadia  Brllaaalca  Films 
at  aa  latiraaical  far  dyaamic  clatt- 
ream  latiracllaa. 

Writ*  /ar  datcrlpflaa  baablat 
wUkomi  abllfaflaa 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS  Inc. 

OHHIhuHn  •#  itfl  Hlm$  mi>4 

tihmt  r*a*litot  flimt  Iftmarly  Imhnaal 
1141  NOADWAY,  NIW  YORK  U.  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  Page  77) 

oftice,  to  which  is  added  the  present 
value  of  future  premiums  from  the 
State — normal  and  deficiency  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Future  normal  contributions  are 
measurable  each  year.  Future  defi¬ 
ciency  contributions  form  the  balanc¬ 
ing  item  of  the  whole  statement.  A  con¬ 
densed  actuary’s  balance  sheet  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  annual  report  follows: 

Ledger  Balances  . $111,491,881 

Unpaid  Appropriations .  8,590,92.S 

Prospective  Contributions  from 


State:  Normal . 

.  32,059318 

Deficiency  . 

.  23307389 

Total  Assets  . 

. $175,450313 

Present  Value  of  Future  Benefits 

to  Beneficiaries: 

Annuities  . 

. $  8,075314 

Pensions  . 

.  .32,459364 

lo  Active  Members: 

Annuities  . 

.  49,703377 

Pensions . 

.  85,211,458 

Total  Liabilities . 

. $175,450313 

To  solicit  new  business  in  the  State, 
a  life  insurance  company  must  show  in 
its  annual  valuation  good  ledger  or 
receivable  assets  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  company’s  legal  liability  on  ac¬ 
count  of  each  policy  in  force.  The  re¬ 
tirement  system  differs  from  a  life 
company  in  that  it  collects  its  premi¬ 
ums  from  two  sources  instead  of  one — 
from  the  member  and  from  the  State. 
The  Fund’s  solvency  critically  depends 
upon  the  continued  good  faith  of  the 
State  in  supporting  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Fund  must  show  each  year, 
as  an  asset  to  balance  the  liability,  the 
present  value  of  future  deficiency  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  State.  This  item  has 


been  getting  smaller  each  year.  It  is 
the  Fund’s  deficit.  It  is  the  amount  by 
which  invested  and  receivable  assets 
fail  to  balance  current  liabilities. 


Correction 

Robert  Pollison  is  now  principal  of 
the  Bogota  High  School.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Review, 
Mr.  Pollison  was  mentioned  as  being 
acting  principal,  a  position  that  has 
now  been  changed  to  that  of  principal. 


Our  liabilities  in  this  statement  re¬ 
flect  the  present  value  of  future  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  active  and  retired  members, 
but  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  extent  of  the  Fund’s  liability  on 
account  of  the  members'  contributions 
is  limited  to  the  amount  of  money  now 
held  as  present  assets  in  the  annuity 
savings  fund  and  in  the  annuity  reserve 
fund,  whereas  pension  liability  as 
measured  by  the  actuary  is  the  present 
value  of  the  liability  on  account  of  all 
past  as  well  as  probable  future  service 
of  the  present  membership. 

Recognizing  that  a  true  measure  of 
the  Fund’s  pension  liability  on  the  date 
of  the  valuation  should  be  the  present 
value  of  future  pensions  payable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  service  rendered  only  up  to 
the  date  of  the  valuation  and  fuller 
recognizing  that  normal  contributions 
from  the  State  are  adequate  when  paid 
each  year  to  support  the  pensions  which 
are  promised,  the  Fund  would  then  be 
justified  in  deducting  from  both  sides 
of  the  actuary’s  balance  sheet  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  future  normal  contribu¬ 
tions  —  contributions  on  account  of 
service  that  have  not  yet  been  rendered 
by  the  Fund’s  membership.  Such  an 
adjusted  balance  sheet  follows: 

Ledger  Balances . $111,491,881 

Unpaid  Appropriations .  8,590,925 

Future  Deficiency  Contributions 
(Deficit)  .  23,307,589 

Assets  . $143390,395 

Present  Value  of  Future  Benefits 
to  Beneficiaries: 

Annuities  . ,$  8,075314 

Pensions  .  32,459,.564 

to  Active  Members: 

Annuities  .  49,703377 

Pensions  .  5^1513M 

Liabilities  . $143,390395 
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HOW  TO  GET  A  SALARY  LOAN 
$l00-$200-$300 

Borrow  by  mail  without  endorsers 

Has  your  budget  been  unexpectedly  up-  ing  ability.  No  salary  assi^ment  is  taken. 

set?  Would  $100  or  $2(X)  cash  help  you  No  endorsers  are  needed.  We  ask  no  embar- 
out  of  your  difficulty?  Household  Finance  rassing  questions  of  principal,  fellow-teach- 
offers  teachers  with  steady  positions  an  ers  or  friends. 


opportimity  to  borrow  simply  and  privately 
—and  to  repay  in  convenient  monthly  in¬ 
stalments.  You  may  even  obtain  your  loan 
and  make  all  your  payments  by  mail. 


Repay  on  best  plan  for  you 

You  may  repay  your  loan  on  the  schedule 
that  suits  you  best.  The  table  below  shows 
some  of  the  many  payment  plans  you  may 


You  need  no  security  to  borrow  at  House-  choose  from.  The  sooner  you  repay  the  less 
hold.  We  lend  on  your  character  and  earn-  your  loan  costs.  A  $100  loan  repaid  in  six 
—  — monthly  instalments  of  $18.15 

harw  th«  cuih  loon  you  n— d  e3(;h  costs  $8.90,  if  repaid  in  four 

JCheoM  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horo  monthly  instalments  of  $26.58 
J  4  6  i  each  the  cost  is  $6.32.  Please  ap- 

ptyminls  paymtnts  paymtnti  paymtnis  payments  payments  pjy  your  loan  at  the  nearest 

$25  $  8.75  S  6.65  Household  Finance  office.  Osend 

50  17.51  13.29  $  9.08  $  6.97  $  5.71  jhe  Coupon  for  full  information 

75  26.26  19.94  13.62  10.46  8.57  »  7.31  about  borrowing  by  mail. 

100  35.01  26.58  18.15  13.95  11.43  9  75  Household’s  booklets 

125  43.77  33.23  22.69  17.43  14.28  12.19  nwusnnoio  »  Doonieis 

150  52.52  39.87  27.23  20.92  17.14  14.62  Used  in  schools 

200  70.03  53.16  36.31  27.89  22.85  19.50  Household  s  practical  booklets  on 

25  0  87.53  66.45  45.39  34.87  28.56  24.37  money  management  and  better 

300  105.04  79.75  54.46  41.84  34.28  29.25  buymanship  are  helping  families 

WC  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in  tO  buy  wisely  and  Spend  wisely, 

full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be  \Ionv  (srhooU  ii<si»  helnfiil 

redu^fpaymentsare  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments  Many  SCnOOlS  USe  inese  neipiUl 

include  chargesat  the  rate  ^  guides  in  their  home  economics 

SniSlua'SJes™”*'’  - /  classes.  Ask  or  write  for  free 

Urw^^sEy  •  rM....»t.Hou.rHOLor.s«sc.co.><..«T.os  sample  COpieS. 


3 

peyments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

paymtnts 

$25 

$  8.75 

S  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

%  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.!5 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75  1 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments 
include  chargesat  the  rate  ^ 
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RE9^SOMAL  LOANS 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

^  CSTANLISHCD  lN7t 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camdbn — 4Ui  Floor. 

Brood  way -SteveoG 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
License  No,  64 i 

8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
License  No,  642 

ELiiAarm~7th  PI.. 
Albender  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Elisabeth  3-4343 
i.icense  No.  697 
Post  Office  Zone  4 


Hackensack— 6th  FI. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  696 
JBBSBY  City— 3rd  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Phone:  Jrl.  Su.  2-0131 
License  No.  64J 
Poet  Office  Zone  6 
NEWAaK— 4th  FI.. 

Nat‘1  Nesrark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  Z96 
Poet  Office  Zone  2 


OaANGK^Jnd  FI.. 

Main  &  l>ay  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 
pASSAiC^2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  No,  690 
pATaasoN~2nd  FI., 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 
Post  Office  Zone  1 


Pkrtm  Xmihjv  6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amlioy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  iVrth  .Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  695 
TaKNTUN— 5th  Ft., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

BldK  .  2H  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  5l.t8 
I.icense  No.  660 
Post  Office  Zone  8 
Union  City— 2nd  FI.. 
3600  ^rgenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
License  No,  700 


Call  at  or  pkont  ikt  ntartsi  Hoaitkold  oMe,  or  mail  ikit  eompom  lo  naaresi  ofite^lTm^iaiion,  can  bteompiritilpymail 
Mrii”BOoi(liT~ANb”AmicATioNTlTNii— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  state  amount  desired 
Housbholo  Financb  CoarcaaTioN  v— .  .  mjs 


(Mail  to  nearest  office— addresses  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure: 
"How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan.”  I 
understand  this  request  places  me  under 
no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Naema . 

Aditau . 

City . 

Amouml  I  mitk  la  kerrew  f . 
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1  ours... 

There  is  icold  in  those  ads.  It  can 
be  mined  with  pen  and  ink  and  a 
penny  postai.  The  advertisers  in  The 
Review  ufTer  bookiets  and  charts  that 
wiii  a(id  new  coior  and  interest  to 
many  of  the  projects  that  are  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  comin;;  year. 
The  consistent  reader  of  The  Review’s 
advertisers  will  have  a  weil-stocked 
file  of  suppiementary  materiai  which 
can  be  secured  either  free  or  for  a 
small  charge. 

1.  A  Merchant  Marine  Map  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  is  a 
beautiful  decoration  for  any  wall.  It 
depicts  the  natural  resources  of  ever) 
country  together  with  the  trade  routes. 
Especially  planned  for  fifth  grade  and 
up,  but  available  to  any  teacher.  (See 
Westinghouse  advertisement.) 

2.  “Scholarship  by  Westinghouse” 
describes  the  scholarship  awards  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $40,000  for  students 
whose  aptitude  or  achievements  in  sci¬ 
ence  or  engineering  are  very  high. 

A  new  film,  “Scientists  for  Tomor¬ 
row”  is  an  inspirational  description  of 
the  Science  Talent  Search.  Should  be 
seen  by  every  high  school  boy  and 
girl  and  by  their  teachers.  Available  in 
16  or  33  mm.  sizes  for  free  loan,  except 
for  transportation.  (See  Westinghouse 
advertisement.) 

3.  Good  Grooming  Stunts.  Scripts 
are  available  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
Will  make  excellent  club  or  class  pro¬ 
grams  for  high  school  or  college  stu¬ 
dents.  (See  Bristol-Myers  advertise¬ 
ment.) 

4.  One  American  industry’s 
achievements  which  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  winning  the  war  are 
illustrated  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  will  make  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Supplementary  Library 
for  units  on  Transportation.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  gladly  send  reprints  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  mutilate  your  maga¬ 
zine.  (See  General  Motors  advertise¬ 
ment.) 

5.  “Railroads  at  Work”  is  a  67- 
page  picture  book  which  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  to  Social  Science 
classes.  It  is  one  of  several  splendid 
publications.  (See  Association  of 
American  Railroads  advertisement.) 


Does  the  Review 
Have  Your 
Correct  Address? 


Phillipsburgf  Groups 
Plan  Heading  Course 

With  all  officers  reelected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term,  the  Phillipsburg  Elementary 
Education  Association,  under  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Agnes  B.  Bordown,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  full  program  of  activities. 

One  of  its  major  emphases  will  be 
placed  on  the  Demonstration  Course 
in  Reading,  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Ann  Cordts 
of  Rutgers  University. 


Recently,  together  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  Phillipsburg  High  School 
Association,  the  Elementary  Teachers’ 
public  relations  committee  met  to 
plan  its  year’s  program.  Dr.  Freder¬ 
ick  L.  Hipp,  of  the  N.J.E.A.  staff,  was 
present  as  an  invited  consultant. 

One  of  the  Association’s  major  proj¬ 
ects  last  year  was  its  sponsorship  of 
a  concert  for  the  community  youth. 
The  concert  was  performed  by  the 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  with  Dr.  John  Warren 
Erl)  conducting.  The  proceeds  were 
donated  to  the  local  Warren  Hospital. 


'KatAciinc  ^icUtt^ietd 

Writes  Her  Creed 

1(1)  That  every  child  needs  a  classroom  where  he  may: 

1  Develop  his  whole  personality  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
tension 

but 

replete  with  challenging  situations. 

B2  Learn  to  express  his  thoughts  through  the  development 
of  all  his  faculties 

while 

he  learns  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  his  social  heritage. 

E3  Realize  with  ever-growing  conviction  that  he  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  social  group  that  in  his  Society  there 
are  plurality  of  personality 
and 

unity  of  purposing. 


(II)  That  every  teacher  should  establish  a  classroom 
in  which: 

1  Discipline  means  a  right  order  established  not  by  external 
regimentation, 

but 

by  sound  principles  of  self-control  and  group  control. 

2  The  good  of  the  group  is  fostered, 

but 

the  dignity  and  personality  of  the  individual  arc  respected. 

3  Guidance  and  friendliness  are  ever-ready  commodities 
for  trading 

while 

respect  and  courtesy  are  developed. 

In  brief 

1  believe  in  building  for  a  Democracy  that  creates  and 
maintains  a  nice  balance  between  the  needs  of  Society  and 
the  Individual. 
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the  results  oe  the 

GMIUP  NMIONVIIDE  SURVEY 

nc 


7  Out  of  10 


Prefer  The  Reader’s  Digest 


ho  avy  other  general  magazine  used  in  classes  in  English 
in  high  schools  thronghont  the  country 


105%  r.REATRR  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  READING 

92%  GREATER  INCREASE 
IN  VOCABULARY 


In  a  scientifically -su(>ervised 
|>ro);rani  10,636  students  were 
tested. 

One  half  of  these  students 
used  The  Reader’s  Digest.  The 
other  half  did  not.  Those  who 
did  use  it  improved  105%  in 
General  Reaainj;  Ability  and 
92%  in  V'ocabulary — over  and 
above  the  improvement  of 
those  who  followed  ordinary 
study  methods. 

The  testinj;  program  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Landr>',meml>er  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reference,  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  New  York  City. 


The  nationwide  survey  ctmducted  by 
Dr.  Gallup  and  Ins  organization 
ainon^  thousands  of  teachers,  P.T.A.  offi¬ 
cers,  and  paren  ts  has  j  ust  been  completed. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  (an  average  of 
70.3%  o^ersons  in  the  tliree  groups) 
selected  Tfie  Reader’s  Digest  as  their  pref¬ 
erence,  from  a  group  of  general  maga¬ 
zines  most  wid^y  used  in  high  school 
classes  in  English.  The  next  magazine 
selected  was  chosen  by  10%  of  those 
interviewed — a  seven-to-one  preference 
for  The  Reader’s  Digest. 

AUo  “Best  for  American  Citizenship” 
Another  question  asked  in  this  impar¬ 
tial  Gallup  Survey  was:  “Which  one  of 
these  magazines  do  you  think  serves  best 
in  helping  high  school  boys  and  girls  to 
become  better  American  citizens?” 


jireference  for  The  Reader’s  Digest  was 
about  2¥i  times  that  shown  for  Magazine 
almost  5  times  that  for  Magazine 
"C’’  and  for  Magazine  ^'D”. 


850,000  Copies— In  70,000  Classrooms 


TEN  magazines  were  listed.  All  are 
regularly  distributed  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Reader’s  Digest  again  easily 
won  first  preference — bv  a  peicentage  so 
large  that  it  exceeded  tlie  total  vote  for 
all  three  of  the  magazines  which  were 
next  highest  in  the  voting!  In  fact,  the 


To  those  in  charge  of  70,000  class¬ 
rooms  throughout  the  country  it  is  not 
necessary  to  announce  this  unbiased  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  their  own  good  judgment. 
For  them  The  Reader’s  Digest,  and  tlie 
supplementary  educational  material  that 
goes  w  ith  it,  including  tlie  special  1 6-page 
insert  of  reading  and  vocabulary  exer¬ 
cises,  provide  a  highly  im|X)rtant  and 
usefid  serv  ice  which  they  can  obtain  from 
no  Oilier  magazine. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  looks  forward  to 
the  time  w  hen  it  w  ill  be  possible  hir  an 
even  greater  number  of  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  know  and  to  use  it— in  their  classes 
in  English,  the  Social  Sciences,  and  in 
helping  to  build  better  American  citizens 
for  the  important  years  ahead.  But  these 
plans  must  rest  until  paper  is  again  avail¬ 
able  to  permit  acceptance  of  new  orders 
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New  Book  Discusses  Curriculum 

CHARLES  L.  WORTH 
Lambertville.  N.  J. 


Adminiiitrative  ProredureM  for  C'hanK- 
inx  Curriculum  Patterns  in  Selected 
State  Teachers  Collefces.  Offner,  Her¬ 
man  Leroy,  Ph.D. — Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1944.  145  pages.  $2.10. 

Dr.  Offner’s  book  meticulously  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  University  .  thesis  style. 
The  several  sections  describing  the 
origins,  the  leadership  (incidentally  in 
the  early  days  the  best  seemed  to  come 
from  the  State  legislature  and  not  al¬ 
ways  from  the  school  people),  and 
struggles,  for  prestige  of  New  Jersey’s 
teacher  training  schools  become  in¬ 
formative  reading,  especially  to  New 
Jersey  Normal  School  and  Teachers 
College  people.  The  author  gives  de¬ 
served  credit  to  Roscoe  West  who  did 
much  to  improve  teacher  training  in 
New  Jersey.  The  book  outlines  past  and 
current  problems  of  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  concisely  lists  in  the 
summary  study  fifteen  desirable  prac¬ 
tices  in  teacher  college  curriculum 


making.  I  his  hook's  appeal  is  |irohahiy 
limited  to  those  educators  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  Teacher  College  Curricu¬ 
lum  making. 


Nineteen  Schools  Get 
Perfect  NEA  Records 

Seventeen  schools  and  two  school 
systems  which  have  reported  1(X)  per 
cent  enrollments  for  the  current  year 
of  1944-4.S  have  been  cited  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Fair 
Haven  and  Brayton  School,  Summit, 
have  maintained  perfect  NEA  enroll¬ 
ment  every  year  since  1924.  The  Grove 
Street  School  has  had  a  perfect  mem¬ 
bership  enrollment  since  1925. 

The  year  after  each  school  shows  the 
date  in  which  the  school  first  attained 
perfect  enrollment.  The  honored 
schools  are  Belmar  (1937) ;  Belle¬ 
ville’s  Public  Schools  2,  3,  and  10 
(1939) ;  Collingswood’s  Mark  Newbie, 


TO  TEACHERS 

United  Air  Lines  Offers 


Three  popular  55-piece  aviation  tecMhins 
kits;  graded  for  Primary.  Intermediate  and 
High  School  levels  respectively.  Por  esMsh 
kit  there  Is  a  charge  of  25c  each  iwatpaid. 
A  free  directory  leaflet  of  Pree  and  Inex¬ 
pensive  Aviation  Source  Materials. 

The  following  free  materials  in 
sets  of  10  for  the  use  of  pupils; 

1.  4-page  reading  leaflet  “Mike  and  Nanay 
at  the  Airport."  (4th  grade.) 

2.  4-page  Illustrated  folder  to  help  locat^ 
name  and  learn  some  use  of  nearly  SO 
parts  of  a  Mainllner.  (4th  grade  and  up.) 

3.  A  colorful  6-page  leaflet  on  "Your  Fu¬ 
ture  in  the  Age  of  Plight.”  (6th  grade 
and  up.) 

Write  United  Air  Lines,  School  and  College 
Service,  Palmer  Honse,  Chicago  S,  Illineia. 


Frank  North,  Thomas  Sharp,  William 
Tatem,  and  Robert  Zane  Schools 
(1943) ;  Deepwater  Elementary  School 
(1943);  Haddonfield’s  J.  Fithian 
Tatem  School  (1939) ;  Lambertville 
High  School  (1943);  Manahawkin 
School  ( 1943 ) ;  Ridgewood’s  Union 
Street  and  George  Washington  Junior 
High  Schools  (1944);  and  Trenton’s 
Franklin  School  (19.38). 


Now  Is  the  Time— 
These  Are  the 
Books! 

For  Elementary  Schools 

MY  SPELLING  BOOK,  brand-new  workbook 
edition  of  the  distinguished  basal  speller. 
Working  with  Words. 

OUR  FIRST  SPEECH  BOOK,  unique  primary 
reader  to  improve  speech. 

For  High  Schools 

ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  grades  7-12.  High- 
school  English  with  a  difference.  Pupils  actu¬ 
ally  ask  for  more  composition  work! 

DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA,  1944  Edition  of 
a  really  positive  and  constructive  basal  civics. 

ALGEBRA  IN  EASY  STEPS.  Algebra  stream¬ 
lined.  Teachers  say:  “It  has  proved  a  life- 
saver.” 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

7*  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y.  ' 

Represented  by  T.  K.  121is,  218 
The  Terrace,  Sen  Girt,  N.  J. 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Ltaiinf  tt 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distina  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certiheate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doaor  of  Education— and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospea,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
aedentiab,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

•/W  //y  •  tAx* 

NOTE;  Tor  IN  convnilnKr  «/  tbpsr  unahU  to  alltod  rtfidar  iaj 
cUuses,  cOHrses  acctpled  toward  tbr  undtrgraduatt  and  graduaU 
dt0rm  art  ojtrtd  la  Ibt  £aU  Jfttmoon,  tvtnlnf  and  Saturday Moralag 

TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 

DVN  Ikr  ^iftstrar  •  troad  and  !Momt4omtTy  Jwtum,  FMU. 
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O  “SciENTim  For  Tomorrow”  . 

Q  “What  Ii  Electricity?”  . 

□  "The  Ramparts  We  Build”  . 

□  “On  The  Air”  . 

O  16mm  □  SSmm  Ship  by;  □  Express  Q  Parcel  Post 

I  understand  that  I  may  borrow  these  films  free  of  charge,  except  for  transportadoo. 

NAME  (please  TYPE  OR  PRINT) . *.  .POSITIOM . 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS. 


(These  are  SOUND  films;  cannot  be  run  in  silent  projectors) 


NOVEMBER,  1944 
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White  House  Conference 

Discusses  Rural  Needs 

The  first  rural  education  conference  ever  held  at  the 
White  House  took  place  early  in  October.  Two  hundred 
leaders  from  every  part  of  the  country,  including  farmers, 
educators,  labor  leaders,  rural  newsmen,  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  parents  attended. 

This  conference  was  called  because  the  tremendous 
number  of  rejections  of  American  rural  youth,  due  to 
high  illiteracy  rate  and  physical  disabilities,  has  been 
appalling.  Need  was  felt  for  strenuous  and  immediate 
help  in  providing  more  health  instruction,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  better  educational  opportunities,  since  American 
children  live  in  rural  areas. 

Among  the  problems  studied  and  analyzed  were:  the 
modernization  of  rural  educational  facilities,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  teacher  qualifications  for  rural  schools,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instructional  techniques,  the  adaptation  of 
the  curriculum  and  extra-curriculum  program  to  the  needs 
of  farm  youth.  The  health  program  was  given  much  con¬ 
sideration  and  many  recommendations  were  made. 

Explicit  plans  and  resolutions  were  drawn  up  for  the 
immediate  future  as  well  as  for  postwar  days.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Congressional  legislation  will  eventuate  from 
the  valuable  findings  of  this  White  House  Conference. 


lOP  RINGS  TUG  mur 


Middleton  (your  town  and  mine)  was  having  a 
hard  time  getting  support  for  its  school  system.  It 
was  in  the  supervising  principal’s  office  that  the 
explosion  took  place.  The  principal  does  a  master¬ 
ful  job  of  proving  that  business  opportunities  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  level  of  education;  that  the 
higher  the  education  the  greater  the  earning  power, 
that  educated  people  are  the  first  to  want  the  new 
and  better  things.  Then  “Pop,”  the  school  custodian 
for  two  generations,  takes  a  hand — and  “Pop”  really 
rings  the  bell. 

Distributed  by 

The  New  Jersey  Education 

Association 

• 

Book  It  Now  FREE  OF  CHARGE  From 

MRS.  WARREN 
New  Jersey  State  Museum 
State  House  Annex 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 

Will  entertain  the  Ninetieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

November  9-11)  1944 


Convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  where  Registration  and  Exhibits 
will  be  located. 

General  sessions  will  be  held  in  Manhattan 
Center,  immediately  next  door  to  the  Hotel  New' 
Yorker. 


Exhibits  will  open  Thursday  morning,  No¬ 
vember  9th,  and  the  convention  proper  will 
open  with  the  Gefj^ral  Session  in  Manhattan 
Center  on  Thursqgy  afternoon,  November  9th. 

Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  directly 
with  the  hotel.  The  Rate  Schedule  is  printed 
below. 


HOTEL  RATES  FOR  MEETING  OF  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN.,  NEW  YORK 

NOVEMBER  9-11,  1944 


Single  Rooms 

Governor  Clinton: 

31st  Street  and  7th  Avenue . $3.30  and  $4.40 

Martinique: 

Broadway  an(L32nd  Street . $2.75  and  $3.85 

McAlpin: 

Broadway  and  34th  Street . $3.30  and  $4.40 

New  Yorker: 

8th  Avenue  and  34th  Street . $3.85  and  $4.40 

Pennsylvania: 

7th  Avenue  and  33rd  Street . $3.85  and  $4.40 


Double  Rooms 
with  Twin  Beds 

$5.50  to  $7.70 

$4.95  to  $5.95 

$4.95  to  $8.80 

$6.60  to  $8.80 

$6.60  to  $8.80 
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